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\ HILE Mary sat upon the doorstep of the shed, two dogs 

came racing from the back of it. One was a ragged terrier 
of years and experience, the other a huge creature of mastiff and 
mongrel descent, perhaps some six months old, whose strength so 
far had gone to bones rather than brains. In front of them, madly 
‘scampering from them for its life, was a kitten. The kitten, 
every hair on end, darted into a hole scooped out where the floor 
of the shed met the ground. The terrier, making himself very 
flat, scuttled through after her. The huge pup, evidently un- 
conscious that he was three times too big to follow, charged at the 
hole madly with his head, and, after trying in vain for a full 
minute to make himself small enough, sat up and wept with dis- 
appointment. Inside, the terrier could be heard making short 
runs in the hole and barking with the voice of an experienced 
huntsman, proclaiming that he knew where the quarry had gone, 
and that he would soon reach it. In the meantime, in a little 
hole between the roof and the top of the wall, the kitten appeared. 
There she sat, a little fluffy ball of indignation, looking at the 
weeping pup, and listening to the barking terrier. 

Mary was completely diverted; she had a vague idea that only 
strange unknown animals lived in these wilds. There was some- 
thing simple and homely about the dogs and the cat which, like 
the respectfulness of the men, comforted her greatly. Her mind 
had borne a strain so long that, now the tension had relaxed, she 
felt like one who, after crossing the desert, drinks from a spring 
of cool water. 


In a minute or two the men began to straggle out from the 
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other hut, and come over towards her. They bad dispatched their 
food quickly ; the noise that the dogs were making was an excuse 
for them to interfere. 

Tears were running down the cheeks of the great baby-dog; he 
was whining dismally. It was evident that, in his estimation, not 
his own size, but some mysterious enemy, had foiled him in the 
attempt to follow the terrier. Mary laughed—she could not help 
it. She told the first men who came up what had happened; she 
would not let them drive away the dogs. 

They began to watch the game too. The young dog did not 
see the kitten above him; every now and then he butted at the 
hole and scrambled on the ground with his big body, and tried to 
get through. Nearly all the men came and stood round to see 
the fun. They seemed to be vastly entertained at the interest 
Mary took in it; that, no doubt, was the entrancing element in 
the scene to them. She made small excited remarks about the 
absurdity of the pup, the excitement of the terrier, and the 
security of the kitten. At length, when her interest in the safety 
of the kitten became apparent, one of the men climbed, caught it, 
and gave it to her. Then they whistled for the terrier, and held 
the dogs from springing, while the small atom of fury in kitten’s 
fur arched itself and spat at them valiantly. Such great valour 
in so small a thing amused them all when their attention was 
concentrated upon it by the pretty woman who held it. When 
she laughed, they all shouted with laughter. 

This morning, after the warm wind of the night, was like 
spring; they all felt a tendency to be pleased because of the 
passing of the snow; the dogs wagged their tails at receiving so 
much attention, even though they were held back from the kitten. 
The kitten, under Mary’s stroking, showed a disposition to feel 
herself safe, and began to play with the soft white fingers. The 
men, at ease now, loitered in half-worshipful admiration, while 
she told them the tricks of a kitten and a dog which she had at 
home. 

It was just then that a pariy appeared nearing the huts; three 
men were riding on ponies—Hamilton, the dwarf, and the 

riest. 
F Mary’s first reflection was that now she was surrounded by men 
who felt for her nothing but reverence. She had, at least, wasted 
no time. She could not have sped away after her breakfast soon 
enough to have escaped Hamilton, for he would have met her upon 
the road. 

As soon as the men saw who was coming, their geniality 
vanished. They began to talk to one another in twos and threes 
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just beyond her hearing. In a minute the Yankee asked her 
quickly to tell them what it was “Old Harry” had done, and 
why she had run away. 

The pleasure of being natural and at ease was gone: she 
became once more a schemer. For an instant she was in 
miserable indecision, not knowing whether it was wiser to try to 
set these men against Hamilton by showing his conduct in the 
worst light, or to appease him by concealing his plot and its 
failure. Unable to tell in the least which policy would succeed 
best, she fell back upon the simple truth, told as it would be told 
by a heart incapable of thinking more evil than was forced 
upon it. 

“T went away from here the first morning,” she said, “‘ because 
I was very ill, and I hoped I should find some house where there 
was @ woman who would take care of me. I walked a long way, 
and the only place I came to was full of Chinamen, and they 
frightened me.” (A murmur of sympathy went round the men.) 
“And that big tall man—I think his name is Mr. Hamilton— 
came with a sledge, and he said he would take me where I would 
be safe. So he took me all the way up the hill, to where there 
were three huts, and I lived in one of them all alone for three 
days. He was very kind; he gave me fire and food, and left me 
all alone; but yesterday evening he brought the little man with 
the crooked back, and a priest whom he had sent for from a long 
way over the hills; and he wanted me to marry him—to be 
married by the priest; and when I would not, he was very angry. 
So I was frightened; and when they left me alone I climbed out 
of the hut, and I came down here to ask you all to take care of 
me, and to take me back to the railway station safely.” 

The Yankee silently put his hand to his hat, and lifting it 
above his head, waved it three times, as if he was entirely loyal to 
the lady, but at the same time he said nothing. All the more 
demonstrative of the men joined him in this silent gesture; but 
they did not speak. Ina minute, having satisfied their feelings, 
as it were, by this action, they thought of the next thing they 
wished to do, and they all went away to meet Hamilton. 

There was a loud consultation at the place of meeting. Mary 
sat still where she was and watched this meeting with growing 
anxiety. She felt sure that the men who had shown themselves 
to have such peaceful intentions could not join in any plot against 
her. She tried to feel sure, in spite of Hamilton’s extraordinary 
influence, that they would protect her at any cost. 

In a minute or two, out of the group of men and horses 


Hamilton walked. He strode across the soft wet ground toward 
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her. Even when he was quite at a distance, she felt that his step 
and bearing were not amicable. When he came near, she saw 
that he wore a hard, tyrannical look. She had often heard the 
modern complaint that men tyrannise over women. She had 
always laughed at it as a thing that was absurd. A woman who 
allowed herself to be tyrannised over was merely stupid, and 
deserved her lot. But as this man came nearer, she began to 
have a sensation that the ground of all her lifelong security was 
slipping from beneath her feet. 

He strode near, and stood looking down at her with displeasure. 

“Why did you run away?” he asked. ‘“ What was all that 
canting talk about the trust you had in me? If you had trusted 
me—look! the snow is gone now; it is quite easy to get to the 
station—if you'd stayed quiet, I’d have taken you there safe 
enough. I let you off last night; I was going to deal fair and 
square with you this morning. Now look! after the fool you've 
made of me, you shall not go.” 

She had risen. She spoke in pale, uncontrolled anger. 

“T will go.” 

He laughed a sneering laugh. It seemed as if he felt the 
laugh to be answer enough, for he let it stand for one. 

“Do you think for a moment,” she cried, “ that all those men 
are going to stand by and see you insult me ?” 

“A nice lot of religion you talked to us last night, oh yes, 
pon my honour !—took us in, too. You really set me feeling 
quite cub-like and sentimental over you, although I had seen too 
much of the world to show it. You did it very well.” He 
laughed the same laugh again, and turned his hand to her, so 
that something he had held concealed showed on his open palm. 
“ What was it you said your name was—Mary Howard, was it?” 

It was the silver cigarette-case with her name engraved upon 
it. She knew that it must have dropped from her dress during 
her walk hither. 

Hamilton, still sneering, looked at her with a glance which he 
intended to show great intelligence. 

“Fell from the train in your sleep, did you, my dear? Oh 
yes, we all understand. I’m inclined to think there is some more 
interesting explanation of your descent from the train than that ; 
and since you've come to visit us, there’s no reason why we 
should be inhospitable because you don’t find it as interesting as 
you thought you would. We don’t have much groceries stored 
up, but I think we can perhaps manage as much as a brandy-and- 
soda all round to celebrate the finding of this little box. You would 
not like to have lost it, you know. It’s a keepsake, isn’t it?” 
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She had lost some of the violence of the feeling of personal 
contradiction towards him when she realised that there was a 
certain logic in his change of mind towards her. She was deep 
in thought as to how to explain away that solid silver argument 
against the sobriety of her character. Custom makes the whole 
significance of an act in itself colourless. According to the only 
knowledge of the outside world which he possessed, the man was 
righteous enough in his attitude towards her. She had the 
justice to recognise that. She had the spirit of the educated 
woman in this—that she was just, even when her mind was sore 
put to it to invent a way of escape. 

“The case is mine,” she said. “It used to be my brother’s; 
and when he died, my mother had my name put on it and gave 
it to me.” 

The dwarf and several of the other men had come up now. 
They were listening with interest. 

Hamilton gave a short laugh. He pressed the spring, and 
laid it open in his hand, the cigarettes showing. 

“ And these little fellows inside,” he said; “ they belonged to- 
the dead brother, too?” 

Her eyes opportunely filled with tears. She was not able to 
bring them at will; but pity for herself at being so insulted 
overcame her for the moment, and she had the wit to turn the 
emotion to account. 

“ He—only died last year,” she said, with faltering voice, “ and 
I—I have kept them in it just as he left them. I have carried 
it about always with me for his sake”—here she put her small 
hand upon her breast,—“ and last night I remembered that there 
were matches in it, and I lit them all, hoping that the train 
would see, and stop for me; but it did not——.” 

Her voice had entirely died away with the last words. She- 
was wiping her eyes, trying to control the tendency to hysterical 
sobs which she felt. She let her grief, her helplessness and 
misery, all plainly appear in her trembling attitude and white, 
tear-stained face. She had all her life despised women who use 
these weapons in the warfare of life—she had held it a mean and 
paltry thing to do; now she was only too thankful to hear a 
murmur of sympathy from some of the men. 

Encouraged by this, she looked up at them. The dwarf 
standing beside Hamilton had a look of anxious interest in his 
thin nervous face; his mind was not made up. The murmur of 
sympathy had come from the more ignorant men who stood 
behind the two. She lifted her eye to meet Hamilton’s. On 
his handsome wicked face there was still the sneering smile; i 
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that moment she saw clearly—a flash of perception—that this 
man was clever enough to see through her acting. He had been 
shrewd enough to suspect it perhaps since the first day; last 
night his mind had wavered, but now that the silver box, not the 
cause but the corroboration of his suspicion, had cleared his 
sight, her dissimulation was by him clearly detected. No doubt 
he supposed the deceit to belong to a life and character wholly 
different from her own, but that he was certain of the deceit, 
and not again to be deceived, she understood. Some tone in her 
voice, some line in her face, had made it evident; and now, as 
far as this man was concerned, she was worse off than if she had 
not sought to appear religious. 

She turned from Hamilton, and looked at the others with 
silent appeal. 

Hamilton also turned to them. ‘“ When this pretty lady was 
up at Wilson’s,” he said, “she told me that if I'd get the priest 
and do the marrying, she’d stay and be queen of us all. You see, 
she got tired of life in the world, had her own reasons, decided 
she’d seek her fortune in the far West—rather a jolly thing for 
us, isn’t it? I have taken a fancy to the lady, and the lady has 
taken a fancy to me—at least, that’s what she said up at Wilson’s. 
Then we had a little quarrel, and that’s what’s put her in the 
pouts now; but, bless her! she'll come round out of it. And we 
don’t even need to wait for that, for the priest he’s got to go 
back to the Crees, so we'll have to make use of him while he’s 
here. Why, boys, if you come to think of it, it’s a tremendous 
lark. The lady’s got tin, you know—no end of it, all fastened 
up in her pocket-handkerchief. You see, when she left her happy 
home she came off for good, so she brought her booty with her. 
We'll have the biggest old time out with some of the tin to 
celebrate the wedding. When we send tothe station for the lady’s 
wedding clothes, we'll send for the wedding breakfast too. I'll 
build a new house, too, for me and the queen, you know. We'll 
keep open house to the whole of you; and the lady is graciously 
pleased to use some of her fortune to pay off that score that we 
all know about. We like to be rid of old scores.” 

It was this very last part of his speech, more than any other, 
that seemed to excite and animate them; but to the whole of it 
they had listened with more pleasure than disapproval. In a 
wild life it is the unexpected which is chiefly desirable, and it 
was evident that there were certain reasons why this plan of his 
was peculiarly welcome. 

All the men were around her now. Mary spoke, her utterance 
almost thick with her intense loathing of Hamilton. 
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“Tt is not true. Ihave no money. I never spoke to him in 
a friendly way. I never said these things ; he lies.” 

“You see,” said Hamilton, still holding his audience by an 
eloquence which they seemed to appreciate, “the hitch in the 
matter’s just this—the lady showed me her money. How would 
I know she had it if she hadn’t shown it to me? And we were 
going to get married as soon as the priest came, as easy and nice 
as could be; but I said to her, ‘My dear, I’m delighted that 
you’ve had the goodness to turn up and marry me so handy, but 
I'll not desert my boys. If this marriage is to take place you 
must give up a lot of that tin to pay this score that we have on 
our consciences—quite' providential that you arrived to do it, 
too.’ ” 

A murmur of approval went round the men. 

“Tt was about that that the little lady went into the sulks— 
not that she minded paying our debts for us, but she got it into 
her head that I mightn’t be what you call ‘affectionate’ enough, 
thought I was marrying her for her money. Now, I put it to you 
all; is it likely, with such a pretty little lady as this, that a man 
would want to marry her for her money?” 

When he waved his hand towards her, demanding that they 
should look and see for themselves whether she was not worthy 
of his affection, their very enthusiasm for her turned all in his 
favour, and they expressed themselves as certain that no man 
would need to marry her from mercenary motives. 

With consummate skill, playing always upon their very admira- 
tion and pity for her, and also upon some secret need they had 
for money which he promised them, holding himself up before 
them as greatly generous in being so loyal to them at this 
exciting and romantic juncture of his own life, he carried their 
sentiment with him moment by moment. 

Bewildered, half-stunned as to feeling, Mary stood listening. 
It came to her mind that she had read of slave markets where 
women were bartered away by a glib auctioneer. She was like 
one of those women now. She had never before thought to pity 
them much; so novel a mode of marriage had seemed to her 
interesting and romantic. She remembered once to have main- 
tained this view, saying that anything was better than the 
respectable commonplace. The memory of this came back to 
her like a strange dim dream. 

Hamilton’s tirade produced in her almost blankness of mind. 
Sometimes she lifted her head, and said strongly, “It is not 
true:” but he always covered the sound of her voice with his 
own louder words. She looked from one man to the other; her 
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_eye found no rest except upon the face of the dwarf. There, where 
she least expected it, she felt that there was some hope for her. 
The dwarf said nothing; he did nothing. He was endeavouring 
to fix his face into its ordinary look of cold cynicism ; none of his 
companions noticed that cynicism was not really there. 

At length Mary ventured to appeal to him. She spoke not in 
the former tone in which she had tried to reach all the men, but 
in a quick aside, addressed only to him. “You know that this is 
not true?” 

“How do I know ?” he replied, exactly in the same tone. 

It was very curious, but as Hamilton was still persuading the 
men, gaining a loud and easy victory for the time, and as they in 
turn were growling or ejaculating their sentiments upon his words, 
Mary, in the very midst of them all, held parley with the dwarf 
unheard and unnoticed. 

“You do know,” she said; “ you know that every word I said to 
you last night was true.” 

There came a look of almost dreamy reflection into the dwarf’s 
face. 

“Tf it wath, it w:ll be all wight,” he said. 

“ What am I to do?” 

There came upon the dwarf’s face a new look ; it was almost like 
a sunrise. She was hardly conscious that by these words she had 
put herself under his protection until she saw the great pleasure 
she had given. 

She hardly knew what happened in the next few minutes. 
Hamilton was giving the men an account of the interview in which 
he said she had consented to marry him, and giving it with such 
minute imaginative detail that it was difficult, even to her, to 
believe it fiction ; and they, who would evidently not have trusted 
his word in mere denial or affirmation, being wholly incapable 
themselves of such a fictional narrative, did not apparently doubt 
its truth in the main. 

She felt almost hopeless of making any further appeal to the 
other men. If it had been true that she had once consented to 
Hamilton’s plan, and then repented of her consent, that was no 
reason, to men like these, why she should not be protected now, 
and allowed to have her own will. It was clear that the reason 
why their protective instinct was ebbing, as far as she was con- 
cerned, was that her character, as represented in this story, was not 
one for which they had respect. Nothing was said against her ; 
she was merely represented as easy in manner, indifferent as to 
past and future as long as she could enjoy the present. She was 
not at all sure that Hamilton had not, by some subtle insight, hit 
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off her real character pretty truly, and it sickened her to find that, 
in the eyes of these men, who saw no nice shade of difference, such 
1 sketch represented a woman who could take care of herself. 
[hey were willing to hail her as a jovial companion; their pro- 
tective attitude had gone. 

Well, after all, was it not precisely the thing she had been 
proud of—that she could take care of herself? and here she was 
left, as it were, by this company of men simply to do that as best 
she might. 

And all this time every one concerned was standing in front of 
the cattle-shed, upon the soft wet earth, busy, every one of them, 
talking or listening; except the priest, who, a strange uncouth 
figure, was pacing at a little distance with a curious rapt sort of 
look, as if he might be performing some half-savage rite. The 
three ponies, still saddled, had been tied to a post ; it was the signal 
for the breaking-up of the discussion when some one went to un- 
saddle them. 

The sky was grey with cloud overhead; the huge sides of the 
notch looked down upon them; the digging with its flume and 
rifles lay brown and drear. The huts were of rough unpainted 
wood; the men wore rough and dirty clothes. The one solitary 
woman wrapped her silken veil more closely round her, and shrank 
from them, turning again to the doorstep of the cattle-shed ; it 
was the only resting-place that seemed in any sense her own. 
She felt that she could almost have bartered her life at that 
moment for a little space of rest and peace—time to gather her 
forces to resist the next trial. 


Cuaprer XX. 


For a time the men left Mary alone; the work of the day was to 
be done. She wondered at her own defeat. She had been ill, but 
she considered that she had got better; she had not enough 
experience of illness to know that recovery from so sharp an ail- 
ment was impossible until more time had elapsed. She had not 
been capable of enduring the exertion of the past night without a 
reaction that, even amid the extraordinary excitement of her 
present situation, produced now a lassitude which seemed to her 
almost imbecility. 

An awful fear came across her that some poisonous thing might 
have been added to her breakfast to produce her present feeling 
of helplessness. She looked about at the men. They had begun 
to go about their ordinary morning duties, not however in an 
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ordinary way, for they were much excited; whatever they were 
doing, their faces were apt to be turned in her direction. 

She heard laughter that seemed horrid to her; she heard them 
shouting one to another; she felt that behind the shouts was a 
current of excitement in regard to herself and Hamilton. 

She dropped her head upon her hands because she felt 
hardly strong enough to hold it up. She had heard of people 
walking in a snowstorm who, just as their lives depended on 
their exertion, were overcome with the desire to sleep: she felt 
like that now. 

The man who had that morning come first into the cattle-shed 
was workfng inside it now. She spoke to him. 

“ What is the name of the little man with the crooked back ?” 
she said. 

“*Handsome,’” said the man. “‘ Handsome,’ we call him.” 
He grinned at her as he spoke ; it was the sort of humour that he 
could appreciate. 

Being slow of thought and understanding at the time, it took 
her almost a minute to think over what he had said and say some- 
thing in return. 

“ Will you go and tell him I want to speak to him?” 

The man appeared much satisfied, as if the trivial request con- 
ferred distinction upon him. He stepped past her with an expres- 
sion which made her imagine he would tell every one he met of 
the honour she had done him. 

“Wait,” she said feebly. ‘I don’t want the others to come 
around me; don’t tell any one but Handsome.” 

While she waited, looking about her at the hills, it seemed to 
her that her eyes were growing dim, for the landscape grew less 
distant. When she looked up and saw the dwarf beside her, this 
immediate fear was her principal thought. 

“They gave me breakfast before you came,” she said. “Do you 
think they could have put anything in it to make me stupid?” 
She lifted her white face to him, quivering with fear. 

“Why did you thend for me?” he asked. Then quickly, with- 
out waiting for an answer, as if ashamed of his cold curiosity, 
“No, I'm thure they didn’t. You're knocked up with being out 
all night. Plucky of you, you know; but not withe; natural— 
but not withe. You'd weally bowled Hamilton over lath night, 
you know. Pwetty much all devil, he ith; but ‘the devilth 
altho believe and twemble,’ you know. He wath thcared of you 
lath night, would have given in. Now the devil’th got hith back 
up—bad thing that; and then there’th the cigarwetth.” 

She felt a desire to speak the truth to this man; but the truth 
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was so difficult, perhaps impossible, to explain; it would need 
that she should introduce him to a new class of ideas. She was 
incapable of the effort, and to have made it unsuccessfully would 
have been fatal to her one hope. 

She spoke hastily. “You believe what I have said, don’t you ? 
You believe that they were my brother’s? You see, when I was 
travelling I was afraid to put valuable things in boxes, and I was 
afraid to leave them about in the sleeping berth in the train, so 
I took all that was valuable and wrapped it ina packet in my 
breast. It is quite true what they say, that I have money—a 

‘little, not much—and my ring; but I could not have believed 
that any set of strong English-speaking men would rob a weak 
woman.” 

The dwarf gave her a sidelong glance; he was standing 
meditatively at the side of the doorstep. He looked a muscular 
man, except that his face was thin and wore a nervous look of 
suffering that implies a certain appearance of thought. He did 
not look like a good man; but the furrows of beardless cheek and 
chin were relaxing more and more, not in the slightest degree 
towards tenderness or pleasure, but into sadness and a mood of 
reflection. 

“They'd die wather than wob Beauty, if they called it 
wobbing,” he observed. 

“Do you think, then, that they would let Hamilton bring that 
wicked priest near me again? Would they not defend me from 
Hamilton, and take me to the train?” 

“Why hath Beauty come down on me with widdleth ?” 

“T did not like you at first,” she said. ‘Now I begin to feel 
that you are the only man here who can stop and think. No one 
would ever do very wicked things if they thought about them 
first, surely.” 

“ Wight you are with wegard to them all except Old Hawwy— 
thinkth like the devil, he doth.” 

She drew a long sigh. “Oh, I am so tired,” she said. “I 
would give my life for a rest. Is there no chance of his re- 
lenting? You know him, and you ¢hink—not like a devil, and 
perhaps not like an angel either, but like a man who could not 
see a cruel thing done without pain.” 

She felt that he was touched by this representation of himself, 
by the extreme weariness of her tone. 

His words were reluctant. ‘ Don’t think he will welent now.” 

“What must 1 do?” she asked in tones in which misery was 


growing strong, waking her, as it were, from weakness by 
torture. 
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She thought he had some project in mind to which he was 
not wholly prepared to commit himself. It must have been 
something she had said the night before which had worked upon 
this seemingly coldest of men to make him think of befriending 
her. She roused herself now to say again such words as might 
decide him in her favour. It was a moment strong with fate; 
she did not let her object appear. 

“T am so tired,” she said. “I feel as if I could just lay my 
head down somewhere and die. I would be so content. But, you 
know, our lives are not our own to give away like that, not unless 
we have to choose between doing wrong and dying, and then I 
think it would be right to die, don’t you? But it seems to me 
so sad. Iam so sorry for all these men; I am so sorry for you; 
I wish so that I were a missionary, or a sister of charity, or some 
one like that, who could quite rightly stay and make life 
happier and better for you all. These men—what have they 
to teach them the love of God when no one loves them on 
earth? Ah, I wish that all the idle worldly women I know could 
see what I see, and they would give up their foolish pastimes and 
come to places like this, and just be gentle, and good, and true, 
and merry, in their own way—not singing hymns, you know, I 
don’t believe in too much of that, but just be themselves, wearing 
clean beautiful dresses, and singing and reading to the men, 
singing beautiful songs that everybody understands, and reading 
story books and poems, and having the fear of God always in 
their faces.” 

She had sketched the ideal absurdly enough, because she had 
really small notion how to put it together. Her words arose 
partly from the generous impulse of pity and good nature which 
was natural to her heart, but chiefly from the desire to act a 
saintly part which had actuated her hitherto. She wanted now 
to make him think that she was worth saving. ‘And now,” she 
went on quickly, yet still in pathetic reflective tones, “it seems 
so sad that, instead of being able to help these men at all, I 
should only have the life crushed out of me by their unkindness ; 
for I am not strong enough to-day, indeed I am not, to argue and 
struggle, even to shriek, or beg them to have pity upon me; and 
you say, you really say, that you think Hamilton will not 
relent.” 

He made a sound as if beginning to speak, and then was silent 
again. After a moment he did speak, not looking at her, not 
using attitude or expression that would suggest that he was 
saying anything important, looking in fact steadily at the man 
who happened to be nearest to them, about twelve yards away. 
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“You thee, I believe that Beauty hath fear of God in her own 
face; worth while to take Beauty to thtation if pothible. 
Wondered how I could manage to get off, but now Beauty’th 
given me new idea about dwops to make one thtupid. Have very 
bad painth thometimeth: lotth of thleeping dwops—wather 
dangewouth twick.’ He stopped; he was evidently trying to 
think out the details of his plan. In a minute he went on again, 
attacking the subject at a slightly different point. “Old 
Hawwy’th going to get up gwand dwink, woatht a whole ox 
behind the bawn before he bwingth on the pwietht again. 
Thinkth you'll theweam, and all that. Wanth to have a high 
old time going on to cawwy it off. Won’t bwing on the pwietht 
till after the dwinks. Wind’th going down; fog coming on. 
Geth dawk early here.” He stopped again, as if at some obstruc- 
tion of thought; then, after a minute, he said deliberately, 
“ Beauty’th knocked up, quite knocked up; will need all her 
thwength. Beauty must go inthide and lie on the hay. Beauty’th 
thafe enough ; give Beauty my word—thall not be dithturbed.” 

She saw now that what had seemed the dimness of her eyes 
was gathering mist. She wondered how it would help her, but 
had not strength to think the matter out. 

“You give me your word I shall lose nothing by resting 
now ?” she asked. 


“Go in and thleep, best thing Beauty can do; give my word 
on it.” 

She did not look at him; she looked away where he was looking, 
aware that there must be no outward sign of compact, but she 
said in a low ringing voice— 

“Oh, I can’t tell you how I thank you. Some day—some 
day, if God saves us alive, I will show you how grateful I am.” 

She went in, past the horned heads of the oxen, and sat down 
again upon the pile of loose hay. She did not mean to sleep; 
she meant to rest, alert and vigilant, until she could think over 
this new development. Weakness and the tfelaxing quality of 
the mild air completely overcame her. Her head sank upon her 
arm, her arm upon the hay; she would just sleep for a minute 
and then be vigilant again. 

The dwarf shut the door, and sat down outside with his back 
to it. Inside, the lady slept profoundly. 
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Mary did not wake until she was aroused by a voice. She saw 
the dwarf standing in the dim light of the shed. One of the oxen 
was stretching out its long nose over his shoulder, expecting him 
to furnish food. The dwarf took not the slightest notice of the 
animal; he was looking at Mary with a strange expression of 
excitement. 

He made a gesture ; he said a word—*“ Come.” 

She could not gather ber mind at first to understand, for it seemed 
but a minute or two since she had been talking to him before; yet 
she always remembered afterwards how, in that dazed moment, he 
had appeared to her—the short, broad sinewy form, elate as it seemed 
with a big thought of some sort; the thin white suffering face 
looking singularly happy, not at all with the happiness of pleasure, 
but with a joy in which pride and sorrow were mingled, and, 
curiously enough, it seemed the pride was not in anything he had 
done, but in her. 

“Why should he be proud of me?” she thought to herself. It 
was her first distinct waking thought. “Proud of me, why?” 

“Come!” he said again. 

She staggered to her feet, pushing her soft dark‘ hair back from 
her face with both hands, passing her fingers across her eyes as if 
to clear her vision. He went out of the shed; she followed him. 

Three of the men were standing by the door. As she glanced 
from face to face, she saw that they were the best of the men: the 
tall Yankee was there, and two of the boys; they were holding 
two ponies saddled. It was, perhaps, about three in the short 
winter afternoon. A white fog had gathered everywhere in the 
air; it was not dense, but it shut out the hills. She looked about 
all the other buildings with swift apprehension, wondering what she 
was to understand. Except the men at the door, there was no 
sign of life anywhere; the two dogs lay sleeping as if they were 
dead. 

The dwarf betrayed excitement; he began to bustle. Pulling 
the nearest pony close to her, he pointed out a rude horn which 
they had fastened upon the saddle to make it possible for a woman 
to sit sideways upon it. Hetold her that she must mount at once, 
and they must be off. 

As she was clumsily mounting, they told her what had been 
done. A narcotic had been mixed with the men’s dinner. Hand- 
some had not dared to put in any quantity which might have 
lasting effect. It was impossible to say how much Hamilton and 
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his friends had taken, even of the portion giventhem. They were 
in a lethargic state now, but no one could tell how long it would 
last. The three accomplices were going to feign sleep when the 
others awakened. 

“T guess most ladies can ride when something depends on it,” 
said the Yankee. He gave the reins into her hand. “Steady, 
now! Don’t give him his head. You've got a mighty lot of 
saving of yourself to do, managing that pony. No one can do it 
for you.” 

There was no time lost. The dwarf rode on in front. Even 
in the excitement of feeling the fantastic strangeness of the deep 
sleep that had fallen on the busy settlement, even in the fear of 
riding off into unknown wilds in the gathering fog, upon a horse 
that she did not know, witha man whom she had not much reason 
to trust—even then Mary’s eye caught something in the faces of 
the men standing beside her that made her feel again the pathos 
of their life. 

All three men were eager that she should be gone; yet she held 
her reins tight while she leaned over and shook hands with each. 
One hard hand after another heldhers. She looked in their faces, 
and she had again a glimpse of a vision of power quite different 
from that on which she had thought when she had conceived of 
herself as an actress, different indeed from any exaltation conjured 
up in her brain by the strength of vanity. 

As a rider the dwarf was fearless. As soon as they were nearly 
out of sound of the huts, he asked her if she could gallop as 
far as the railway, for it was the best bit of road they would 
have. 

After that they went through the plain of the notch as a gust 
of wind or a cloud of dust travels. The rude wooden horn that they 
had screwed upon a man’s saddle enabled her to cling to her seat. 
It was a mere matter of clinging ; there was no ease in the grasp 
which her knee had around it; and yet she did not think of this ; 
if it gave her pain she did not know it. In that first two miles’ 
dash of speed she had but one distinct thought; all others were 
like spectres of thought that floated by. Her distinct thought 
was, that her pony had got his head, and that she had no 
reason to suppose that when she reached the embankment she 
could check him. The thoughts that passed like spectres were 

picturings of the curious thing that was taking place, for, as the 
dwarf rode in front, he was more like a misty thing of poetic 
lore than a real body—so dim the mist made their figures. It 
seemed to her that they two were like ghosts in stories such as 
she had sometimes heard of—stories of glens or highways, haunted 
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always by the passing of some typical figures who had at some 
time impressed themselves upon the imagination of the race by 
the striking relation they bore to some side of life or death. 
She and her companion, galloping madly down this misty echoing 
waste, were perhaps translated already into the region of types 
and ideals—he a wicked man, deformed body and soul, with just 
that spark of true life left in him that enabled him for once t» 
reverence and save a woman he deemed good, and she a woman 
unworthy of his reverence. While the wild excitement of the 
racing ponies communicated itself to her nerves, she saw herself 
passing swift like a ghost in the mist, a degraded mixture of 
good and evil—good, because a certain level of goodness had been 
hers by birth, forced upon her from without; evil, desperately 
evil, because she had sought to rise no higher. 

Some wild cattle near their path caught the excitement of the 
gallop. She heard their heavy feet rushing madly; she did not 
see them. The sounds they made added to the ghostliness. The 
mist was denser here; she began to wonder how dense the mist 
of death would be. Was she riding swift, direct, into the region 
of ghosts which comes after death ? 

When they neared the railway line, the dwarf, seeing that she 
had lost control of her pony, brought his own up with it and 
caught her bridle. Then she knew that the excitement of the 
galloping had given her foolish fancies. 

The dwarf continued to lead her pony down the other side of 
the embankment, and across the bridge. Between the bank of the 
river and the edge of the forest she saw there was a road which 
had not appeared while the snow lay. Along this they turned, 
toward the west. 

Great boulders of the river bank could be seen to the right 
hand, and to the left the outskirts of the green forest; beyond 
that it was mist. They heard the river rushing loudly, but could 
not descry its movement. They heard birds and squirrels, 
enlivened by the mild weather, among the trees, but could not see 
them. Pretty soon the road turned completely into the forest. 

They were riding upon such a road as she had walked on to the 
Chinese Settlement, but now the ground was moist and dark 
under foot. The trees were dripping with the moisture of evapo- 
ration. Twilight here had her lair, from which she was presently 
going forth to the open regions of the earth. The great trees in 
the mist looked greater than they had done in the morning light ; 
to eyes unaccustomed to their greatness it was an unearthly 
enchanted place. The firs held their shelves of shade motionless 
above; the cedars swept their long fans of green downward to the 
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earth. The prostrate logs of a former growth of trees had been 
hewn away from the trail; the ground underneath was firm 
enough, strewn with the droppings of cedar, and hemlock, and fir. 
The footsteps of the ponies were almost noiseless upon it; huge 
crows that dived above among the billows of evergreen branches 
made more noise, and so did the scolding squirrels. In front of 
her, through the mist, the dwarf rode on. 

They were riding quickly, but not with all speed as before. 
Mary felt now the pain of her knee round the misshapen pummel 
of her saddle; it was sharp, but it did not distress her. That 
she was going away from unendurable persecution gave her 
perfect consolation; where, exactly, she was going she did not 
know. She was following the dwarf with absolute trust, yet, 
when she came to reason the matter, she perceived little ground 
for confidence. This brought her to the contemplation of the 
dwarf as a person, rather than as a tool. 

She felt that she must talk to him, if only to discover where he 
was leading her, and yet she had grown almost more curious now 
to discover what he was thinking of, and why he kept silence, 
always looking on before. 

Her spirits were high. For the first time in these dreary days 
she felt comparatively at ease with her companion, and her 
manner at once became natural. In her normal condition, 
although she thought nothing of fibbing, she was an honest little 
person. Only what she deemed necessity had made her appear 
other than she was. Her natural sociability and good-hearted- 
ness now came uppermost, but was mingled with the impulse to 
make herself as safe as possible by working upon his sympathy. 

She called to him; she knew only one mode of address. 
“ Handsome,” she called; “oh, Handsome! I am almost afraid I 
cannot ride so fast much farther.” 

The dwarf peered apprehensively behind. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “ that he will follow us?” 

There was no doubt with either of them to whom the pronoun 
referred. 

Handsome merely said, “ If he wakth up.” 

“You can’t tell how long he will sleep?” she asked, still in a 
talkative humour. 

“Don’t know how many dwopth of thtuff he thwallowed.” 

She had a curious feeling all this time that she had broken 
into some high dream in which he had been indulging; that she 
was losing something of his respect, merely because she wanted 
to talk; yet she could not go back to silence. It was fast 


growing dark ; crows and squirrels were silent; it would soon be 
VOL. CVI. 0 
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deep night, and the thought was terrible, unless she could find 
out something of what was passing in the man’s mind. 

“T will not grow tired,” she said humbly. “I will ride as far 
and as fast as you want me to. I know it is for my sake you are 
doing it, and I am so thankful to you.” 

She heard, or thought she heard, him begin his next words in 
a tenderer tone, but he hastily reassumed that of light cynicism. 

“Beauty mutht go on widing; hard on Beauty; not tho hard 
ath being caught.” 

Phrases like these falling from his lips had so impressed 
themselves upon her mind in hours of terror, and those hours had 
seemed, or really been, so long a part of her lifetime, that it 
seemed entirely familiar to her to hear his speech. All that was 
odd about it was that her whole relation to him had changed. 
They were now friends, huddling together, as it were, in fear of 
@ common enemy. 

“Twemendouthly lucky hour,” remarked the dwarf; “ pitth 
dark in a minute, and the fog—don’t have a fog like thith onthe 
a year. But bletht if I know how we're to get to the thtation.” 

The very real difficulty of the way now struck her forcibly ; 
hitherto she had left its consideration entirely to him. 

“T was so glad, so very glad, to get away,” she said, “that I 
have thought of nothing else, so far.” 

“Woad leadth thwough the canyon,” said the dwarf; and the 
grim way in which he said it made her know that the canyon 
offered no easy pass for the ponies. Moreover, the terseness of 
his phrases began to give her a feeling of new timidity towards 
him. She began, then, and afterwards, to understand, though 
from no word of his, that he was making more of a sacrifice, in 
some way, for her than she knew or could know. She felt that, 
in her transient relation to him, it was useless to attempt to 
investigate this. It only remained a dim fact, shadowing her 
dealings with him, and producing in her a new humility. 

“Ts it very difficult to get through the canyon ?” she asked, as 
a child would. 

“When there’th light, jutht wide on the woad till one getth 
thwough; only four mileth; thlow work, but one getth to the 
other end. When itth dark ath pitth, madneth to twy; wockth 
and the wiver about fifty feet beneath; wockth about theven 
hundred feet above—madneth to twy.” 

“What are you going to do?” She felt that her voice came 
rather faintly. 

“There’th a houthe, if [ can find it. Beauty may wetht athured 
I will do my betht to find it.” 
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There was almost a solemnity in his words, which reminded 
her that he had said he believed she had the fear of God in her 
face. She took courage; however absurd his reverence for her 
might be, she believed it would bring her to safety. 

“ Are there—are there nice people in the house?” she asked. 
“Ts there a woman in it?” 

“Keep Beauty outthide all night wather than take her where 
the folkth aren’t nithe.” 

If he spoke in an assured tone, he also spoke sadly, and this 
sadness and constraint of his made her feel that unnecessary 
talking was out of place. 

The pony brushed her so close to the trunk of a tree that she 
checked him with a cry of fear. 

** Beatht can’t thee,” observed the dwarf. 

Whereupon he got down, and led both his pony and hers; not 
that he could see as well as they, but that he had got a better 
knowledge of the space required for a woman to ride in. 

She knew from his height, from the awkwardness of his gait, 
that his present progress, holding an arm to either pony, must 
be laborious and painful to him. She wanted to tell him how 
grateful she was, and found in herself no expression that appeared 
to fit the circumstances and his sad mood. 

“ We're not going faster than I can walk,” she said at length. 
“T can lead my own horse; it would rest me to get down and 
walk.” This last was to make him think that her offer did not 
imply recognition of his deformity. 

But he would not let her walk; he gave as excuse that the 
animals would not walk quietly, and she might be injured by their 
feet. In truth, the ponies did not walk quietly; but she was 
quite aware that under the dwarf’s refusal lay a stronger reason 
than any he had given: exactly what it was she did not know, 
but she perceived that he did not want her upon the ground 
beside him. In his mind he must have placed her on some level of 
life wholly different from his own—a creature to be cared for as he 
would have cared for a little child, to be worshipped as he would 
have worshipped an angel. It was not her best judgment that 
this was the right relation of woman to man, and yet she wrapped 
herself in this ideal of his only too thankfully. 

There was not a sound in the darkness but the roaring of the 
river. It was so dark that it was almost impossible for her to 
realise that as yet it could not be six o’clock. They were 
travelling through the heart of the kingdom of solitude. 
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Tue road turned out from under the trees. She was aware of this 
by a slight lightening of the oppressive darkness; the mist 
was still such that they could see nothing. The dwarf stopped 
irresolute. 

“Cwoss woad somewhere about here,” he murmured. 

“Oh, do you think we can find it?” she asked. She knew it 
was a foolish question, but he was very patient with her. 

“ Happier if I knew,” he replied, meditatively. ‘“ Haven’t been 
very long in thethe partth.” 

He had hardly said this when his hand suddenly jerked both 
bridles so that the ponies jumped. He uttered no word at first, 
but she felt that the jerk was involuntary, the result of nervous 
shock. She knew that he hardly breathed for a moment or two 
after the ponies were quiet again. They turned their heads 
backward, as if listening; she seemed to feel the listening of the 
whole group. Another moment and she too heard. 

There was the sound of a horse coming after them; it was 
coming fast down the long Jane between the trees. 

She felt herself lifted down from her pony ; the dwarf’s nervous 
temperament was such that in his excitement he did not know what 
he did. After he had pulled her down he stood for a moment 
with both arms round her, in agony of protective fear, just 
as he would have embraced a darling child which some one 
was going to take from him. <A minute afterwards he did not 
know that he had done this; she thought it probable that he 
never knew. 

While he still held her, he said, “Wun into the twees stwaight 
in fwont. Logth lying on the ground; cwal over them quick, far 
ath you can, and lie down between two. Keep quiet.” 

She felt him put the reins of both ponies over his arms; both 
the animals began to dance. She lost not a moment in extricating 
herself from the group; she rushed in between the standing 
trees; she flung herself over the fallen logs. These lay for 
the most part in one direction, so that after crossing a few 
she knew which way they were likely to lie, and what was the 
depth of the gap between them. Fortunately in the mist sound 
carried very far. It was full five minutes after they heard the 
horse behind them before it came parallel with her on the 
road. By this time she was lying, as she had been told to, upon 
the ground, between two prostrate decaying trees. She was 
conscious now that during her own rapid progress she had heard 
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the dwarf and the ponies moving also; they, too, were now quite 
silent. 

She knew that the man who was riding upon that other horse 
was mad; on such a road no one but a madman could have ridden 
thus. No word had passed between her and the dwarf as to who 
followed them, but no doubt had arisen in her mind. Had 
Hamilton a dog? Had he a lantern? She did not dare to raise 
her head to look for the light. 

The pursuer stopped where the road turned out of the forest. 
At first she thought nothing but that he had stopped because he 
had come upon the dwarf or the ponies. 

There came a pause in which there was no sound. She did not 
feel any hope of escape. She laid down her face upon the cold 
ground, her heart panting :within her. The man Hamilton was 
mad, and she was in his clutches. It was an awful fear, a moment 
by which all other moments of her life seemed small, it was so big 
with thought and feeling. The relation of all things shifted 
again for her now, as it had once done before ; for it is impossible 
in a moment of extreme need not to scan the horizon of human 
life from a level in which its trivialities are unseen, as the 
pebbles and flowers of a plain are unseen by the spectator upon 
the mountain. 

A horse began to move. At first, in her agony, she felt sure it 
was one of those which the dwarf had been holding. Ina few 
seconds she perceived that the horse and rider last come were 
moving onward. She raised her head; there was no gleam of 
light such as a lantern would give; she heard no breathing or 
footsteps of a dog. 

In a minute more it seemed evident that Hamilton, if Hamilton 
it was, had stopped to look and listen at that point for the same 
reason that the dwarf had stopped, because it was the beginning 
of a new reach of the road, and near a parting of ways. 

She heard the receding sound of his going a longer time than 
she had heard it coming, for he went more slowly. She heard 
also slight movement from time to time, which told her that 
the dwarf and the ponies were not very distant. After a while 
she began to hear certain stealthy sounds coming nearer. 
The feet of the ponies she still heard at intervals; they were 
farther away. 

Next came a soft breathing sound, that reached far, making 
almost no noise. “ Hithed!” 

She lifted her head, and tried to answer the sound. She had 
no sooner done so than the movement began again, coming 
towards her. The soft signal was made to her again, and again 
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she answered. By this means the dwarf came within a few feet 
of where she was. 

“ Lithten!” said the voice of the dwarf; “he’th gone to the 
houthe. Will find we’re not there; likely come back thith way. 
Thith time, when he thtopped, ponieth behaved like angelth— 
didn’t lift a foot ; ithn’t no thort of uthe hoping they'll act that 
way when he comth back, unleth Beauty’th got thome way of 
thaying her pwayerth that makth hortheth keep quiet.” 

She was just going ingenuously to disclaim all knowledge of 
prayer; then she remembered that it was better so. 

The dwarf went on at once. ‘ When he’th in a wage, he’th got 
no more thenthe than an infuwiated beatht. Beauty mutht lie 
thtill when he comth back, whatever happenth. Beauty had 
better go ath far ath she can now. Doethn’t matter what 
Beauty may hear—pithtol thot—all the wacket of earth and 
heaven muthtn’t make Beauty move. No dog; can’t find Beauty 
if the keepth thtill. Then when he’th gone, if there’th no one to 
lead Beauty, the mutht keep along the woad to the wight, find 
a houthe—nithe woman.” 

Before she had time to reply he began clambering away again. 
She heard him moving at first, without any clear notion that he 
was leaving her. 

She felt inclined to cry out hysterically while he was 
clambering almost noiselessly over moss-covered logs. That was 
why she did not answer him at once to say that she would do his 
bidding, and when she was ready to answer she perceived that he 
had receded as quickly as he had come. He was going back to 
his post beside the ponies. Then some glimmering of his 
meaning came to her. 

She spoke out clearly—there was no one there now of whom 
they need be afraid. 

“Don’t go back to the ponies. Come with me and hide as I 
do; then, even if he finds them, you will be as safe as I.” 

She heard him stop fora moment while he only said— 

“ Beauty mutht go back and lie thtill.” 

He began to move away again, and she reflected that it was 
better for herself that he should: the ponies were more likely to 
keep still if he were soothing them ; and then, if they were found, 
Hamilton was more likely to be delayed and set upon the wrong 
path if he met the dwarf than if he merely found the ponies tied. 

Thinking only of her own safety, she, too, began to move as 
quickly as she could further away from the road; for some time 
she was entirely occupied in her own progress, which was not an 
easy one. 
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After some five minutes she began to be afraid to go farther; 
perhaps she would not be able to find her way back. It was 
terribly lonely so far away from the dwarf. How did she know 
but that some pit might suddenly receive her, or some wild 
animal spring upon her? She sat down upon a log, leaning 
against the trunk of a pine tree, waiting to hear if Hamilton 
returned. She could now just hear, or fancy she heard, the 
slight movements of the ponies a long way off. 

The full significance of what the dwarf had done, and her own 
selfishness in leaving him, came to her now with that appalling 
clearness with which thoughts not previously dwelt upon some- 
times present themselves to the mind when it awakes from sleep 
in the night-time. 

He had told her what she must do if there was no one to lead 
her after Hamilton had come and gone again. He knew that he 
met Hamilton at the risk of his life, and yet he had gone back 
where he was most likely to meet him, and she had acquiesced. 

Her whole mind became absorbed in a frantic desire that he 
should not be injured, and that afterwards she should in some 
way be able to recompense him; or, if not that, at least express 
her gratitude for his goodness. Yes, that was it. Now he was 
good—he had not been so before; but now it was pure goodness 
that actuated him, and she—she was horribly without this 
quality of real goodness. She had mocked goodness by affecting 
it; but now, for a moment, she felt desperately what it was to 
need it. Goodness was worth everything else in the world. 

With a wild feeling that it would be better to sacrifice herself 
than lack it wholly, she rose to go back to the dwarf; but she 
had not reached out to find the first obstacle that she must 
surmount before she heard a horse galloping in the distance. 

She crouched weakly in the darkness, looking and listening. 

It was so true, what the dwarf had said, that it was impossible 
to suppose that, when Hamilton stopped again where the ways 
divided, the restless ponies would remain still for a second time. 
She remembered now what he had said about her prayers. She 
did not believe in prayers, not in the least; but it occurred to 
her now, for the first time, that perhaps the reason she did not 
was that her nature was barren of any real goodness. 

Such were the thoughts she had in night and darkness and 
extreme fear; but her fear this time was for the dwarf and not 
for herself, so that actually it was of a more moderate sort. 

There was certainly every reason to fear for any one found by 
the man now galloping through the night. No one who was 
not wholly reckless, lost to all sense of reason, could ride like 
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that. It seemed that his horse and he must have some super- 
natural knowledge of the dark road. 

She listened in an agony to hear him check his horse at the 
entrance to the wood. Then, in a few seconds more, it seemed 
strange that theyYshould have assumed that he would check it 
there. It appeared that even he had no thought that they could 
attempt the canyon in the darkness. Believing that he had come 
entirely in the wrong direction, he rode back along the forest 
road. She could almost hear him breathe as he rode. It seemed 
every moment that his horse must stun itself against some tree, 
or that the rider must be thrown off by brushing against them ; 
and yet, down that long black aisle he seemed to gallop success- 
fully, until the distance received him out of their range of hearing, 
and silence closed upon them again. 





Sighting Churlow: his Fors and Friends. 


“No, sir, I am not descended from Cromwell's secretary. 
There were two Thurlows in that part of the country: Thurloe 
the secretary and Thurloe the carrier. I am descended from the 
last.” This was the assertion of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, when 
some flatterer was suggesting to him a probable kinship with 
Cromwell’s adviser and friend, and it was typical of the man. 
He affected to despise et genus et proavos, and in private as well 
as in public life, he was ever ready for a contradiction or a contest 
of words. 

His father, the Rev. Thomas Thurlow, was vicar of Little 
Ashfield (a parish more usually known by the name of Badwell 
Ash), situate a few miles from Bury St. Edmunds, and within 
the confines of Suffolk, and his son Edward was born there about 
1732. The district is connected with a second lawyer of 
eminence, for in the old grammar-school of Botesdale, a village 
within the compass of a walk, Law, the first Lord Ellenborough, 
received his early training in the arts. Some years later the 
father received, on the nomination of Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he had graduated B.A. in 1716, the more valuable rectory 
of Stratton St. Mary in the adjoining county of Norfolk, and 
was thus enabled to give his son the advantage of a good 
education. It was all, he said, that was wanted, “for Ned,” he 
knew, “could fight his way;” and fight his way he did until he 
had reached the topmost rung of the law. 

Scarning was the school to which he was now sent. The 
village is still known to fame through the fact that its rector is 
the genial and accomplished archeologist, the Rev. Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp. Throughout the last century the reputation of its 
school spread far and wide. The endowments were not excessive, 
and there was coupled with them the liability of instructing the 
village youth in the three R.’s, but this duty was discharged 
by an usher, and the head master kept a boarding-school in 
which the sons of the neighbouring squires and parsons were 
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instructed in Latin and Greek. The name of the school is 
associated with another lawyer of distinction, for just at the 
time that Thurlow was passing away from the world the future 
Baron Alderson was being grounded there in Latin and Greek. 
Its master in 1742 was the Rev. Joseph Brett, familiarly known 
as “Old Joe Brett,’ and in his boarding-house dwelt Thurlow 
and Peter Routh, father of the venerable Master of Magdalen 
College at Oxford. This pedagogue was removed, it is said, for 
“ neglecting and ill-treating the parish children,” and he extended 
his severity of treatment to the boys in his house. The 
cruel bully treated the young “pickle” savagely, and Thurlow 
repaid him with undying hatred. Nearly thirty years later 
Brett followed his old pupil, by this time the Attorney-General, 
into a bookseller’s shop at Norwich. “Mr. Thurlow, do you 
not recollect me?” was the question of the complacent parson. 
From the lips of the lawyer came the answer, “I am not bound 
to recollect every scoundrel who chooses to recollect me.” 

Four years of probation were passed at Scarning, and two 
more, from 1746 to 1748, were spent in the King’s School, 
Canterbury, the institution to which Lord Chief Justice Tenterden 
“owed the first and best means of his elevation in life.” 

A curious anecdote is told by Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
incorporated in Southey’s ‘Life of Cowper,’ that Thurlow was 
brought there by Dr. Donne, a Norfolk man, who had a prebendal 
stall at Canterbury Cathedral, and was on bad terms with Talbot, 
the head master, in order that his daring and fractious disposition 
might prove a torment to the head of the school. He no doubt 
carried out his patron’s intentions, but at the same time added 
much to his stock of knowledge. 

On 5th October, 1748, he matriculated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, and exactly a week later was elected a scholar on 
Perse’s foundation. The combativeness of his disposition was 
soon shown in his new life, and he combined with it an osten- 
tatious love of “loafing,” which was probably but the mask for 
much quiet reading. Throughout his career he was credited 
with the possession of a considerable stock of classical learning, 
and after his retirement into private life he solaced himself by 
translations from the dead authors. But within the walls of 
his college his career resembled that of Johnson in the union of 
desultory reading with an absolute disregard of academic authority. 
He was at war with all those in authority above him from the 
highest to the lowest. When the master remarked to him, 
‘‘Mr. Thurlow, I never look out of this window, but I see you 
passing under it,” the answer was ready, “Mr. Master, I never 
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pass under this window but I see you looking out of it.” 
Criticism and answer are now part of the traditional jokes of 
college life handed down from generation to generation, and are 
always assigned to the witty poet C. S. Calverley in his life 
at the university ; but they appeared in print long before that date, 
as the property of Thurlow. 

His differences with the college dean, a somewhat pompous 
personage, were of a more deadly nature. arly in his 
academical career he had been reproved by the dignitary for 
forgetting his exalted position, and ever after he revenged 
himself by an excessive use of the title “Mr. Dean” on every 
possible occasion. For some offence, it is believed to have been 
for omission to attend at chapel, he received from the dean the 
imposition of translating a paper of the Spectator into Greek. 
The task was done, but the paper was left with the college-tutor, 
and not with the pedagogue who had imposed the task. The 
offended dignitary, furious at the slight, caused the rebellious 
undergraduate to be summoned before master and fellows in 
council, when Thurlow very coolly explained that he had left the 
imposition with the tutor out of regard for the dean, who, he 
was sure, would have been sorely puzzled by the receipt of a 
document in Greek. The insult was so gross that the don 
pressed for expulsion, but through the mediation of a kindly 
tutor the culprit was at last allowed to take his name off the 
books. This friend was John Smith, afterwards master of the 
college, and many years later, in 1783, Thurlow rewarded him 
for his kindness on this occasion by bestowing on him the 
chancellorship of Lincoln Cathedral. This incident must have 
occurred in the winter of 1750-51, for the young undergraduate 
ceased from Lady Day, 1751, to receive the emolument of his 
scholarship. 

“Fighting Ned” was once more on his father’s hands, and 
the question which agitated the rector’s household was what 
should be done with him. The prophecy of a clerical friend to 
the boy some years previously, “I shall live to see you Lord 
Chancellor,” may have come home to the father’s heart, or it may 
have been his own resolution ; but, at all events, to eat his dinners 
at the Inner Temple he was sent. The date of his admission is 
given in the books of the inn as 9th January, 1752, and the date 
of his call to the Bar was 22nd November, 1754. Welsby, in 
his ‘ Lives of Eminent English Judges,’ is therefore inclined to 
believe that he entered into commons in Hilary Term of 1751. 
For some part of this time he read with a certain Mr. Chapman, an 
attorney of Ely Place, Holborn, where he had the company of 
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the poet Cowper. This connection may have been brought about 
through the agency of the same Dr. Donne who was a friend of 
Thurlow’s father and a near relation of Cowper’s mother. All 
the spare time of the timid poet was passed in his aunt's house, 
No. 30, Southampton Row, and into that little circle he speedily 
introduced the aggressive Thurlow. There, as Cowper reminded 
Lady Hesketh many years afterwards, “was I, and the future 
Lord Chancellor, constantly employed, from morning to night, 
in giggling and making giggle, instead of studying the law.” So 
far as Thurlow was concerned the expression must have been 
exaggerated. It was his habit at this period to appear to his 
associates as a “loafer,” and in secret to seize every opportunity 
of work.. Cradock, in his}‘ Memoirs,’ states that on his morning 
calls at Thurlow's chambers at the Temple, he was always found 
hard at work. The friendship of these two uncongenial spirits 
lasted for many years. #In 1762, when Thurlow had taken silk, 
they drank tea together at a lady’s house in Bloomsbury, and 
the poet drew a melancholyjcontrast between his own condition 
and the brilliant prospects of his old associate. ‘Thurlow, I 
am nobody and shall be always nobody, and you will be Chancellor. 
You shall provide for me when you are.” There came a smiling 
answer of consent. “These ,ladies,” said the poet, to clench the 
bargain, “are witnesses.” The agreement was again ratified: 
“Let them be so, for I will certainly do it.” 

Like most other lawyers, the future Lord Chancellor had for 
some years but little opportunity for acquiring money or reputa- 
tion, and must have been no inconsiderable drain on the resources 
of his father. The first occasion on which he came into prominence 
was in the case of “Luke Robinson v. Earl of Winchilsea,” 
tried before Lord Mansfield at Guild Hall, when he succeeded in 
putting down Sir Fletcher Norton, a notorious bully at the bar, 
whose talents of boldness in assertion and readiness in rough 
repartee had secured for him many a verdict. This result was 
welcomed with delight by nearly every one in court, and with 
complete unanimity by a host of attorneys, who had long smarted 
under Norton’s despotic ways. His bread-and-butter was now 
cut for life, and in the closing month of 1761 his practice justified 
him in applying for silk. The request was duly granted. He 
became King’s Counsel in December, 1761, and next month 
(29th January, 1762) he was elected a bencher of his inn, where 
he became reader in 1769 and treasurer in 1770. 

His greatest display of skill and learning was in the famous. 
cause which rent Scotland in twain, of Douglas v. The Duke of , 
Hamilton. The circumstances out of which the brief occurred | 
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are given in various ways, but all the authorities are agreed that 
it arose out of one of his periodical visits to ‘‘ Nando’s” coffee- 
house in Fleet Street, at the east corner of Inner Temple Lane, 
though a comparison of dates and other details raises in my mind 
a strong presumption against the romance with which the nar- 
rative has been invested. At this celebrated resort of lawyers, 
where the merits of the landlady, Mrs. Humphries, for a good 
brew of punch were well known to the youth of the day, and “her 
fair daughter was always admired at the bar and by the Bar,” 
the case was often discussed, and the opinion cf Thurlow was 
readily given. The point at issue was the right of succession to 
the titles and estates of the Duke of Douglas, who died in July, 
1761, and the claimants were Archibald James Edward Stewart, 
the alleged son of the last duke’s sister, Lady Jane Douglas, by 
her marriage with Colonel Stewart; and the Duke of Hamilton, 
who pleaded that the young Stewart was not Lady Jane’s child, 
but had been procured in Paris. The evidence was mysterious 
and conflicting. In the Court of Session in Scotland, where the 
case originated in 1762, judgment was given in July, 1767, and 
by the casting vote of the Lord President was given against the 
young Stewart or Douglas. The case was now carried to the 
House of Lords, and Thurlow, probably on the strength of his 
established merit, was briefed in it. The judgment was reversed in 
February, 1769, and to the delight of most Scotch men and women, 
young Douglas “was declared to be the true son of Lady Jane 
Douglas, and the rightful heir to the Douglas estates.” The 
best-known name on the losing side was that of Andrew Stuart, 
agent for the Duke of Hamilton, and Thurlow in opening his 
case made some strong reflections on Stuart’s conduct. A 
challenge to a mortal combat was sent to our fighting lawyer 
on the following morning and was duly accepted, but with the 
stipulation that it should not take place until the opening 
arguments had been completed. They fought in Hyde Park on 
Sunday morning, 14th January, 1769. Pistols were discharged at 
ten yards’ distance, but without effect. Swords were then drawn, 
but the seconds intervened and put an end to the fight. Thurlow 
is said to have stood up to his antagonist “like an elephant.” 
On his way to the combat—such was the testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Grenville—he stopped to eat an enormous breakfast at a tavern 
near Hyde Park Corner. 

It was necessary for Thurlow’s advancement in the law that 
he should throw some of this fighting spirit into political life. He 
acquired and retained for many years some property in the 
borough of Tamworth, and at a bye-election on 23rd December, 
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1765, was chosen by its complacent electors as their represen- 
tative, possibly through the influence of the Townshends, who 
controlled a share in the representation (Notes and Queries, 3rd 
series, iii. 122). In 1790, long years after Thurlow had severed his 
political connection with the borough, Lord Townshend offered to 
buy his property within its limits. For this borough he continued 
to sit through all the changes of his political life, and he 
strengthened his ties with it by accepting the office of recorder 
on 11th October, 1769. The debates in Parliament at this period 
of its history are not adequately reported, and the occasion on 
which he uttered his maiden speech cannot be definitely 
ascertained. His first appearance in Cavendish’s record of the 
debates was on the points whether Wilkes had been guilty of 
blasphemy, and his arguments were of course directed against the 
“patriot.” He was followed by Beckford, who must have known 
his mode of speech, for he retorted that “impiety is not 
blasphemy ; otherwise the learned gentleman and I should often 
be guilty of blasphemy.” Beckford had a shrewd suspicion of the 
reason for this lawyer’s attendance in the House of Commons, for 
he went on to declare that “ Law is a trade nowadays,” and that 
his opponent seemed “to bid very fair for the office of Attorney- 
General.” The prophecy was justified by the event. Thurlow 
was appointed Solicitor-General in March, 1770, and Attorney- 
General in January, 1771. 

The physiognomy of the new placeman, when he seated himseif 
upon the Treasury-bench, arrested the gaze of both friends and 
opponents. He was conspicuous for the darkest of complexions 
and for bushy eyebrows, which overshadowed features of unusual 
severity. His speech was sonorous, and his assertions were 
unqualified by any expression of doubt in their accuracy. Fox 
once made the remark that “no man could be so wise as Thurlow 
looked.” The tradition of this extreme wisdom of appearance 
lasted to a recent date. Anyone who visited the keep of Arundel 
Castle about forty years since, and was attracted by the colony of 
owls that brooded amid the ivy, was told by the keeper that the 
bird of most striking appearance was dignified by the name of 
Lord Thurlow “ because he looked so very wise.” Alas for this 
age! The stuffed skin of this noble creature is all that the 
present tourist can behold. 

The appearance of the Treasury-bench in 1774 is described 
by Gibbon in an oft-quoted passage. Lord North was seated 
“between his Attorney and Solicitor-General, the two pillars of the 
law and state magis pares quam similes; and the minister might 
indulge in a short slumber, whilst he was upholden on either 
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hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow and the skilful eloquence 
of Wedderburn.” Mathias, in one of the voluminous passages of 
prose that accompanied his forgotten satire on the ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature, dwells on the association of these two hired champions 
of the government cause as a “proud day for the bar. Never 
before that day were such irresistible, overbearing talents and 
powers displayed by the official defenders of ministers.” The 
commentary of Horne Tooke, whom Thurlow prosecuted as 
Attorney-General, and with whom, when ex-Lord Chancellor, he 
hob-nobbed at the ‘social table, was more direct in its application. 
He referred to Lord North as sitting “secure between his two 
brazen pillars, Jachin and Boaz, to guard the Treasury-bench.” 
The importance of keeping Thurlow in this position was known 
to both minister and King. In June, 1774, he threatened to 
withdraw, whereupon the King communicated to North that “ if 
any kindness from me on Wednesday can effect it, you may rest 
assured he shall be got into thorough good temper.” 

Politics at this date in our history ran high, and Thurlow, who 
delighted in danger, was always in the fiercest part of the storm. 
He thundered against the liberty of the press, and confined the 
“construction of libels by law and precedent to the judge and not 
to the jury,” an opinion still more firmly fixed in him after the 
failure of his prosecution of the printer of Junius’s letter to the 
King. He endeavoured to get Horne Tooke within the meshes of 
the law, but on the first occasion was foiled, through the real or 
assumed ignorance of the parson’s printers, and inveighed against 
the booksellers as “a set of impudent monopolising men.” The 
actions of the American colonists were denounced by him in the 
fiercest tones. They were “rebels” against the state; all the 
charters in America could beset aside by him as Attorney-General 
on the ground that they had been forfeited by misconduct, and no 
attempt should be made at reconciliation with them. As a law- 
officer he took the lead in two remarkable cases. He prosecuted 
the Duchess of Kingston for bigamy and Horne: Tooke for a libel. 
In both cases his efforts were followed by success, but the coarse- 
ness of his speech against the Duchess exposed him to a keen 
sarcasm from her lips on his own domestic relations; and he failed 
in getting “ parson Horne” placed in the pillory. His rigorous 
action in the courts and the boldness of his demeanour in the 
House of Commons marked him out as a desirable recruit for the 
Ministry in the Upper House, where the weakness of their official 
defender in debate had become a matter of notoriety. The King 
pressed for the retirement of Lord Bathurst and the appointment 
of Thurlow throughout the months of March and April, 1778. 
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At an interview on May 24th with his law officer, “ Farmer 
George” promised him not only the Great Seal but the reversion 
of a Tellership of the Exchequer, and “a floating pension” until 
he obtained it. With such pledges Thurlow could not refuse the 
promotion. His ambition was now gratified. On 3rd June, 1778, 
he was sworn in as Lord Chancellor, and was raised to the 
peerage, not as had been originally suggested as Baron Yarmouth, 
but as Baron Thurlow of Ashfield in Suffolk, the parish where his 
father had been vicar. 

Into the parliamentary duties of his position the new Lord 
Chancellor flung himself with great vigour; but, fresh from a 
House where he had assailed the Whig opposition without any 
restraint of manner or language, he made the mistake of 
addressing the peers of England in too haughty and dictatorial 
a strain. One of them, the Duke of Grafton, an amiable man 
and an honourable politician, though wanting in strength of 
character, replied to these censures by reproaching Thurlow on 
his plebeian origin and the means by which he had attained his 
peerage. The Chancellor seized the occasion, and the incident is 
described by the Roman Catholic reporter, Charles Butler, who 
was present at the time. “He rose from the woolsack and 
advanced slowly to the place from which the Chancellor generally 
addresses the House; then fixing on the Duke the look of Jove, 
when he has grasped the thunder: 


“<*T am amazed,’ he said, in a level tone of voice, ‘at the attack which 
the noble Duke has made on me. Yes, my Lords,’ considerably raising his 
voice, ‘I am amazed at his grace’s speech. The noble Duke cannot look 
before him, behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his seat in this House to his successful exertions in 
the profession to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable 
to owe it to these as to being the accident of an accident? To all these 
noble Lords the language of the noble Duke is as applicable and as 
insulting as it is to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. 
No one venerates the peerage more than I do; but, my Lords, I must say 
that the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay, more, I can say 
and will say, that as a peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this right 
honourable House, as keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of His 
Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England, nay, even in 
that character alone by which the noble Duke would think it an 
affront to be considered—but which character none can deny me—as 
a Man, I am at this moment as respectable—I beg leave to add, I am 
as much respected—as the proudest peer I now look down upon.’” 


This speech secured the Speaker’s ascendency in the House, it 
made him popular with the people, and it impressed the King (who, 
so far back as 1775, had been struck with Thurlow’s frankness) with 
a deeper sense of his vigour and independence. 
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Throughout North’s administration the Lord Chancellor was 
his strongest support in the House of Lords, and when, at the 
close of December, 1779, it was proposed to form a coalition of 
parties, with a view to the construction of an administration in 
which North should not have a place, it was through Thurlow 
that the King carried on the negotiations (‘Correspondence of 
George III. and North,’ ii. 294-302). The existing Ministry 
slowly crumbled away through its inherent weakness, and the 
adherents of the Marquis of Rockingham came into office. The 
King was forced to summon them to his council, but he was 
equally bent on thwarting their aims. He insisted that there 
should not be any change in the office of Lord Chancellor, and he 
resolved upon this in the confident expectation that Thurlow 
would prove an effective instrument for their destruction. His 
charitable longings met with their realisation. When the 
Ministry introduced their Bill for the disqualification of govern- 
ment contractors for election as members of the Lower House, it 
was opposed by their Lord Chancellor at every stage. He 
resisted, but with an equal want of success, the second Bill for 
denying the parliamentary franchise to revenue officers. Such 
conduct must have caused his dismissal or the resignation of the 
administration, but Rockingham’s illness soon proved fatal, and in 
the new Cabinet, presided over by Lord Shelburne, the Lord Chan- 
cellor was more at home. Even George III. was powerless to 
impose him on the Coalition Ministry of North and Fox, and during 
their tenure of office the Great Seal was taken from Thurlow. 
He revenged himself and gratified the monarch by acting as his 
secret adviser, giving as his own view that Fox should be allowed 
plenty of rope, and when the ill-fated India Bill made its appear- 
ance in the House of Lords, it was Thurlow who acted as its open 
opponent, and overthrew the King’s enemies. 

In the Ministry of the second Pitt, the ex-Lord Chancellor 
resumed his old position (23rd December, 1783), and it seemed 
to friends and foes alike as if the Great Seal would have been 
retained by him for the rest of his days, or until the new adminis- 
tration broke up. Three months later a dissolution of Parliament 
was announced, when much consternation was caused by the 
discovery that the Great Seal had been stolen from his custody. 
The favourite resort of the successful lawyers then, and for many 
generations afterwards, was in the streets and squares of Blooms- 
bury, and Thurlow’s mansion was No. 45, Great Ormond Street, 
which at that date abutted on the fields. The thieves scaled the 
garden-wall, entered the house by the kitchen-window, and made 
their way to his study, from which they succeeded in carrying off 
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the Great Seal, some swords, and a small sum of money. This 
inconvenience was quickly surmounted, and the result of the 
general election was to ensure Pitt’s supremacy for many years. 
The opposition was crushed, and as there was no opportunity for 
fighting his legitimate foes in the Lords, Thurlow very soon 
began to attack the Bills which had passed through the Lower 
House. One of these measures related to the estates which had 
been forfeited by the Jacobites of Scotland ; another was for the 
relief of the insolvent debtors in the Fleet Prison. More serious 
matters of difference soon arose upon the horizon. The Chancellor, 
recognising his position as one of the party called by the name 
of the King’s friends, and disdaining allegiance to the Prime 
Minister, threw all his weight into the scale in favour of Warren 
Hastings, whose side the Court had espoused in opposition to 
Pitt. He still further showed his own independence of action 
and his antipathy to his leader by resolutely opposing one of his 
favourite measures, for reducing the horrors attending the carrying 
of the slaves from Africa to America. 

Thurlow’s treachery was intensified, and became patent to the 
entire official world in 1788, when George III. was seized by 
illness, The seals of office were very dear to him, and it seemed 
at that moment that they would be taken away by the Prince of 
Wales, as Regent, and given to his hated rival Wedderburn, now 
Lord Loughborough. He determined upon entering into a secret 
negotiation with the Prince and the Whigs, by which he might 
support the right of the former to become Regent without any 
limitations of power, and as a reward should be allowed to con- 
tinue in his office. Pitt was not a man to be easily imposed upon 
by any artifice, even of a wary old Chancellor, but the duplicity 
of his conduct was revealed in the light of day at Windsor Castle, 
when, after a council of ministers had been held, Thurlow’s hat 
could nowhere be found, until a page brought it with the remark, 
made in presence of the rest of the Cabinet, and to the confusion 
of the angry lawyer, “ My Lord, I found it in the closet of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.” 

From this time forward the management of the ministerial 
measures in the Lords, relative to the Regency, was transferred 
into other hands, and Thurlow had a difficult part to play. He 
was tossed to and fro between his desire to remain as Lord 
Chancellor in a Regency, and the dread of acting too openly, lest 
the King should recover, and Pitt be more powerful than ever. 
His tears burst out on all occasions. They gushed forth when he 
saw his royal master in his agony; they rolled down his cheeks 
in the House of Lords as he proclaimed his devotion to his 
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monarch. It was on one of these occasions, but two nights after 
Sheridan, as Fox’s representative, had sat with him in Great 
Ormond Street, until two o’clock in the morning, discussing the 
terms of their agreement, that he worked himself up to the point 
of exclaiming, ““When I forget my sovereign, may my God 
forget me!” and that Wilkes, who heard him from the steps of 
the throne, muttered, “Forget you! He'll see you damned 
first!” 

The King recovered for a time from his malady, and the 
Chancellor was allowed to remain in his old position. Pitt did 
not wish to break with him altogether, but he obtained through 
the King an assurance that Thurlow would, for the future, act 
with his colleagues with more cordiality. After giving this 
undertaking, he seems to have thought that a sulky retirement 
into his den was a sufficient compliance with its terms. This forced 
Pitt into making a new arrangement. He raised his cousin, 
William Wyndham Grenville, to the peerage, and entrusted to 
him the conduct of the Government business in the Lords. This 
proceeding heightened Thurlow’s irritation, but he bided his time 
ior revenge, fondly believing in the King’s partiality for him and 
in his power to come off first-best with the young Premier. He 
openly differed from his colleagues more than once in 1790 and 
1791, but these differences were forgiven. The climax was 
reached when he opposed, with all the virulence of his nature, 
the passage through the Lords of Pitt’s favourite measure for 
“ Establishing a Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 
National Debt.” The torrents of his invective almost over- 
whelmed the administration, and the Bill was, on a division, 
carried only by a majority of six votes. All attempt at recon- 
ciliation was now hopeless. Pitt insisted, on the following day, 
that the King must choose between the Lord Chancellor and 
himself, and there was no difficulty in the royal mind about the 
selection. Thurlow was told that his services were no longer 
required, and it was arranged that he should retire on the day of 
the prorogation of Parliament, the 15th June, 1792. His rage 
against the King knew no bounds. “No one,” he roared out, 
“has a right to treat another in the way in which the King has 
treated me; we cannot meet again in the same room.” A Lord 
Chancellor who was dismissed many years later exclaimed, with 
even more directness of expression, ‘I have been served as no 
gentleman would treat his butler.” 

Although his natural acuteness of mind prevented Thurlow 
from being an open failure on the judicial bench, even his facile 
manner of expression could not induce the keen critics who 
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practised before him to believe that he was on a level with many 
of his predecessors in the law. He was fonder of politics and of the 
“happier hour of social pleasure,” and could not force himself to 
submit to the drudgery of protracted and patient labour. The 
defects of his disposition were not unknown to himself. On one 
occasion, when Lord Loughborough, the object of his hatred and 
rivalry, was speaking with considerable effect on a question in 
which Thurlow had a strongly adverse opinion, but had not 
studied in sufficient detail to be able to interfere, the Chancellor, 
as he writhed with annoyance on the woolsack, was heard to 
mutter, “If I were not as lazy as a toad at the bottom of a well, 
I could kick that fellow heels over head any day in the week.” 

He was driven to rely on the legal abilities of his “ devils,” the 
chief of whom were Buller, Kenyon, and Hargrave; and it must be 
confessed that the old “ tiger,” or “lion,” as his juniors at the 
Bar dubbed him, selected his “ providers” with judgment. In 
the presidency of Buller, as his substitute in the Court of 
Chancery, he placed more reliance than in anyone else. When 
the difficulties of explanation that surrounded the question of 
Marie Antoinette’s diamond necklace were mentioned in his 
presence, he asserted that “ Buller, Garrow, and a Middlesex jury 
would have made it, in half-an-hour, as clear as daylight.” 
Kenyon’s industry often made up for his patron’s laziness, either 
in devilling for him as Attorney-General, or in sitting for him as 
Lord Chancellor ; and Kenyon—whom Thurlow, in allusion to his 
Welsh origin, playfully called by the endearing title of “Taffy ” 
—was duly rewarded for his labours. The post which he coveted 
was that of Chief Justice of Chester, but the King’s Sergeant, Sir 
Thomas Davenport, “the best-tempered man out of court and 
the very worst-tempered man in court,” also contended for it. 
Davenport, wishing to chime in with Thurlow’s humour, put to 
him the plain question, “The Chief Justiceship of Chester is 
vacant; am I to have it?” The reply was worthy of the ques- 
tion: “No, by God; Kenyon shall have it!” As a lawyer 
Hargrave was more than a match for either of these men, but, 
unlike them, he did not possess the gift of putting his knowledge 
to pecuniary advantage. He was poor all his life, never attained 
to the Bench, and when his mind gave way, in 1813, his wife was 
obliged to raise money by petitioning Parliament to purchase his 
books and manuscripts. Fearne, the author of the ‘ Essay on 
Contingent Remainders,’ was another of these improvident 
lawyers, and Thurlow once sent him, in the handsomest manner, 
the substantial contribution of £100. 

Thurlow’s pet among the juniors was John Scott, and his béte 
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noire was Pepper Arden, for whom he always expressed the 
greatest feeling of contempt. When Pitt proposed that Arden 
should succeed to the office of Master of the Rolls, the Chancellor 
made long and furious objection, but the Premier wus inflexible. 
Thurlow at last gave way with the customary oath, “I care not 
who the devil you appoint, but he shan’t heave his damned wallet 
on my shoulders.” One day a messenger came to the Chancellor 
in open court, with Arden’s respects and regret that he was too ill 
to sit at the Rolls, whereupon Thurlow demanded, in a voice of 
thunder, “ What ails him?” The trembling reply was, “ Please, 
your Lordship, he is laid up with the English cholera.” The 
answer did not mollify the august questioner, who burst out with, 
“Let him take an Act of Parliament and try to digest it; there 
is nothing so binding.” 

One day Arden and Scott argued before Thurlow in the same 
cause. The leader “spoke with great fluency, but very loosely 
and without due preparation,” and when Scott rose to explain his 
views, the Chancellor exclaimed, coram publico, “I am glad, Mr. 
Scott, to find that you are engaged in this cause, for I now stand 
some chance to know something of the matter.” Even the pet, 
however, did not always escape from a stinging sarcasm. He was 
once greeted with the gibe, “I was with you, Mr. Scott—till I 
heard your argument.” On the recommendation of Sir Grey 
Cooper, a fellow-Northumbrian, Scott was promised one of those 
convenient commissionerships in bankruptcy, worth over £150 a 
year, but he never received it. Thurlow, when reproached in 
after-life with this neglect, defended his conduct: “It would have 
been your ruin. Young men are very apt to be content when 
they get something to live upon. So when I saw what you 
were made of, I determined to break my promise, and to make you 
work.” 

After his ejectment from the office of Lord Chancellor, the 
“tiger ” fell into comparative insignificance. He had purchased 
in 1785 the farm of Brockwell Green, in Streatham, from the 
Duke of St. Albans and George Beauclerk, his heir apparent, 
and in 1789, when they were both dead, he acquired from the 
latter's trustees the adjoining manor of Leigham Court. On a 
part of this property, known as Knight’s Hill, Norwood, he built, 
from the designs of Henry Holland, the architect of Carlton 
House and the old Drury Lane Theatre, a stately house, with 
splendid views over the surrounding country, and with beautiful 
grounds around it. Needless to say that he quarrelled with the 
architect, and that he spent a great deal more money than he 
intended, rumour going so far as to say that house and grounds 
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cost £30,000. Thurlow never inhabited this mansion, but while 
his health lasted, spent most of his days in a smaller and incon- 
venient building, Knight’s Hill Farm, which adjoinedit. He was 
pestered by inquiries from his friends, who laughingly asked him 
when he was going to enter into possession of his new house. 
To a lady of high rank who put this question to him as he was 
coming out of the Queen’s drawing-room, he replied, “ Madame, 
the Queen has just asked me that important question, and as | 
would not tell her I will not tell you.” The end of this expendi- 
ture was the passing in 1809 of a private Act, by which the Lord 
Chancellor’s trustees could grant building leases, make roads, and 
——pull down the house! 

Once or twice after his retirement he asserted himeelf in the 
House of Lords, and once or twice he was again drawn into public 
affairs. The Prince of Wales proposed in 1793 to bring him 
back to the Cabinet as President of the Council, but nothing 
came of the suggestion. It had been said of him by Pitt that 
“in the Cabinet he opposed everything, proposed nothing, and 
was ready to support anything,” and who was there to wish for 
such a colleague! Thurlow repaid the Prince’s proposition by 
expressing his regret in public that a larger allowance was not 
granted to the Prince on his marriage. When the Attorney- 
General prosecuted some well-known personages for treason in 
1794, and occupied the time of the Court with a speech of nine 
hours in length, the comment of the “tiger” was, “ What! speak: 
for nine hours. Then, by God, there is no treason in the case!” 
At the close of 1797, when the Prince’s marriage had proved 
disastrous, he endeavoured to bring about an amicable separation 
of husband and wife, but the attempt was doomed to failure. He 
continued until the conclusion of the trial of Warren Hastings to- 
act and speak as his friend, and when he had made the personal 
acquaintance of Horne Tooke, who, though in priest’s orders, had 
been returned to Parliament for Old Sarum by the second Lord 
Camelford, he vehemently opposed the Bill for enacting that no one 
in a similar condition should be eligible for election in future 
Parliaments. His last speech in the House of Lords was in the: 
debate on the Treaty of Amiens, 4th May, 1802. 

A fruitless search after health frequently carried him to Scar- 
borough, Ramsgate, Bath, or Brighton, and several pictures have 
been painted of him as he appeared in his declining years. The 
autumn of 1798 was passed in a house at St. Lawrence, near 
Ramsgate, where he amused himself with the topography of Kent,. 
and resumed the study of Greek. A volume of Aristophanes was. 
spread out before him. On one side was a Greek grammar and 
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on the other a lexicon. Lord Campbell saw him in 1801, when 
he carried through the Lords an enlargement of the offences for 
which a woman could obtain a divorce against her husband. He 
was “dressed in an old-fashioned gray coat, with breeches and 
gaiters of the same stuff,” and his eyes still sparkled with intel- 
ligence, although they were enveloped by “ crow’s feet,” and his 
complexion was shrivelled and of a sallow hue. Creevy, a poli- 
tician of note in his day, who has not been granted a niche in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ met him at dinner at Lady 
Oxford’s in 1801, and watched him vanquish the conversational 
powers of Horne Tooke. Four years later Creevy encountered 
him frequently in the Pavilion at Brighton, and noticed “the 
most marked attention and deference” which the Prince paid to 
him. At one of the Pavilion dinners, the Prince apologised to 
him for the presence of Sir John Lade, “an old friend of his, and 
he could not avoid asking him to dinner,” whereupon Thurlow, 
who knew the man as the nephew and ward of Mr. Thrale, and as 
belonging to the Four-in-Hand Club, with the result that he had 
wasted a fortune, growled out, “I have no objection, sir, to Sir John 
Lade in his proper place, which I take to be your coach-box and 
not your table.” At another time he explained to the Prince 
that the secret of his father’s popularity consisted in going to 
church every Sunday and “ being faithful to that ugly woman, 
your mother. You, sir, will never be popular.” 

Edward Jerningham, the “snivelling” poet of the satirist, met 
him at Brighton in 1806, and was struck by his eyes, “large, 
dark and heavy,” and by his complexion, pale and cadaverous. 
The vigour of his sarcasm burnt unquenched. “I dislike your 
prim heroes,” was his cry. ‘I prefer Achilles to Hector, 
Turnus to Aineas.” Some one said that Lord Bute’s life was to 
be written, a false rumour, for the task has not yet been under- 
taken, and the commentary of Thurlow was, “The life of a fly 
would be as interesting.” His memory, unlike that of most old 
men, was unimpaired, and he would not allow. the want of it in 
anyone else. 

Early in 1805 his life-long rival Lord Loughborough passed 
away, and the news brought from the surviving lawyer the con- 
fession, “ Well, I hated the fellow; he could parlez-vous better 
than I could.” When told of the remark of George III. on 
hearing of the death, “I have lost then the greatest scoundrel in 
my dominions,” he added the phrase, “Said he so; then, by God, 
he is sane!” To the Prince of Wales he remarked, of Lough- 
borough, that he had a marvellous gift of the gab, but was no 
lawyer. Pitt died early in 1806, and when the news was 
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announced to Thurlow, the expression to which he gave utterance 
was, “A damned good hand at turning a period.” 

The same year witnessed his own death. He died at Brighton 
12th September, 1806, being then the senior bencher of his inn. 
His remains were brought to London to his house in Great 
George Street, Westminster, and were deposited on the 25th 
September in a vault at the top of the south aisle of the Temple 
Church. The pall-bearers were six in number, five of them being 
the most eminent lawyers of the day—the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Eldon, 
and Sir William Scott—and the last being the young Duke of 
Newcastle. His bust in marble, with a Latin inscription by 
Dr. Routh, was placed in the choir of the church, and his portrait 
hangs in the Inner Temple Hall. 

The arrangements of Thurlow’s domestic life were open to grave 
censure. He is said to have been in love with a certain Miss 
Gooch, who afterwards married Dr. d’Urban, and was mother of 
the veteran warrior, Sir Benjamin d’Urban; but she refused his 
addresses, “for she was positively afraid of him.” Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in a note to his edition of Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ gives cur- 
rency to “some doubts whether he was not married in early life 
to a daughter of Dean Lynch of Canterbury, by whom he hada 
son, Charles, who died a student at Cambridge ;” but the general 
belief is that this youth, as well as his three illegitimate daughters, 
were by another lady with whom he lived for many years. The 
eldest daughter married Colonel Samuel Browne, of the York 
Infantry Volunteers, one of the assistant secretaries to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but the union offended her father, and although 
he welcomed her back to his house on her separation from her 
husband, she received under his will only the bare allowance of 
£50 a month, and that was to continue only so long as she lived 
apart from her husband. Each of the other daughters received 
£70,000 apiece. Catharine, the second, married in 1815 the 
sixteenth Baron Saltoun; the youngest, Mary, became the wife 
on 25th May, 1801, of David Cunyngehame, of Malshanger, 
Hampshire, and had several children, all of whom were called 
“Thurlow Cunyngehame.” 

The Chancellor’s language was as bad as his morals were lax. 
Oaths and other expletives abounded in his conversation, and it 
mattered little whether he conversed with a bishop or a layman. 
His propensity for bad language was happily hit off by a stuff- 
gownsman on one occasion, when Thurlow was leaving the court, 
then breaking-up for the long vacation, without one word of adieu. 
“He might at least,” said the bold junior, in tones loud enough 
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to be heard on the bench—“ he might at least have said, ‘Damn 
you!’” 

When he resigned the seals, Thurlow received a second patent 
of peerage, with a collateral remainder to the issue male of his 
late brothers, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, and John, alderman 
and merchant of Norwich. For the elder brother he had secured 
the most valuable preferment in the Church, and to the bishop’s 
son, who succeeded to the peerage, he gave many lucrative legal 
sinecures, one of them alone being worth at least £9000 per 
annum. The bishop, not to be outdone in generosity at the 
expense of others, gave before his death, in 1791, to his second 
son, when an infant, an ecclesiastical office, which he retained 
until about twenty years ago, and from which he received con- 
siderable emoluments without doing a stroke of work. 

Thurlow’s partiality for men of letters was chiefly displayed 
towards the “ Great Cham” of literature, and Johnson repaid the 
courtesy. ‘I honour Thurlow, sir; Thurlow is a fine fellow; he 
fairly puts his mind to yours,” was his comment, when discussing 
the characters of the chief lawyers of the day, on the “ tiger ” of the 
law. At another time he confessed that he would “ prepare him- 
self for no man in England but Lord Thurlow,” and to Murphy 
he acknowledged a feeling akin to apprehension when he knew 
that he was to meet the Chancellor. It is certainly no mean 
tribute to the conversational powers of Thurlow that he humbled 
such a talker as Horne Tooke and inspired Johnson with some- 
thing like fear. 

When Johnson desired to obtain the admission into the refuge 
of the Charterhouse of Macbean, one of his needy assistants, the 
favour was obtained through Thurlow; and when the Doctor's 
health made his friends plan for him a winter in the milder air of 
Italy, it was to the kindness of Thurlow that they addressed 
themselves in the first instance. An increase in the royal 
pension was the first expedient that suggested itself to the legal 
mind, and when this suggestion proved impracticable, the 
liberality of Thurlow prompted him to propose that Johnson 
should mortgage the allowance by drawing on him for five or six 
hundred pounds. 

Crabbe, when starving in London, addressed to Thurlow an 
application for aid with a set of verses, but he received from him 
in reply only a cold expression of perfunctory regret that the 
exigencies of his vocation did not permit him the leisure for 
perusing such productions, and the distressed poet was stung into 
forwarding in answer “some strong, but not disrespectful lines.” 
Through the ready help of Burke, this acute stage of poverty 
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passed away, but Crabbe was much relieved when invited by 
Thurlow to breakfast with him, to hear his regrets at the neglect 
of the poems, and at parting to receive a sealed packet containing 
“not ten, or perhaps twenty pounds . . . but a banknote for a 
hundred.” A year or two later, the poet, now an ordained 
clergyman and domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, dined 
with the Lord Chancellor, and before they parted Thurlow roared 
out with his accustomed expletive, “By God, you are as like 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen,” and gave him two small 
livings in Dorset. Crabbe, in gratitude, acknowledged the 
patronage in the only way open to him. He dedicated to the 
donor his poem of ‘The Newspaper. 

Although their paths of life had been far apart for many years, 
a copy of Cowper’s first volume of poems was sent to his old 
friend in February, 1782, with a letter dwelling on the cordiality of 
their former friendship. To the intense disappointment of the 
anxious bard, no answer was received, and all that he could do 
to mitigate the disappointment was to dwell on the pressing 
business which engrossed Thurlow’s attention. A few mouths 
later, his proud spirit spoke in indignant strains in his poem of 
the “ Valediction ” on his false friend Niger. By the summer of 
1791, when Cowper’s translation of Homer had been published, 
the old intimacy of lawyer and poet had been revived. The 
former had doubts on the propriety of translating in blank verse, 
and had forwarded his views through Henry Cowper to the 
recluse at Weston Underwood. They then communicated with 
one another directly, and the Chancellor acknowledged to Cowper, 
after perusing some specimens of his version, that ‘Homer may 
be best translated without rhyme.” The poet was overjoyed, and 
imparted to Lady Hesketh with exultation the good news. By 
the kindness of Mr. A. G. Renshaw of Southend, near Bromley, I 
have been permitted the privilege of examining a box of letters 
addressed to Lord Thurlow in the closing month of his official 
life. They were part of the papers of Mr. John Forster, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, one of the trustees of Thurlow’s estate. Among 
them is the following letter from Cowper :— 


“ WEsToN UNDERWOOD, March 16, 1792. 
“My pEAR Lorp, 


“ Mr. Rose, of Lincoln’s Inn, son of the late Doctor Rose, of Chiswick, 
who many years kept an academy there, and an amiable young friend of 
mine, is on the point of publishing a new edition of Lord Chief Baron 
Comyns’s reports, with notes and references, and being very desirous of 
the honour of inscribing it to your Lordship, has requested me to solicit 
your permission to do so. He is destined to the Bar, and his labours, 1 
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doubt not, will speak for him that he has neglected no means of 
preparation. 

“T am myself employed at present in preparing for the press a new 
edition of the poetical works of Milton, and should Fuseli and my book- 
seller, who have set me to work, leave me at liberty to choose a patron 
(which I understand, however, is doubtful), I purpose hereafter to solicit 
at your Lordship’s hands a similar favour for myself. 

“ How I wish, on account of the benefit I might derive to my work from 
your Lordship’s occasional advice and information, that there were not 
such a gulph between us! But I am doomed to labour, whether as 
Author, Translator, or Editor, alone, and destitute of those assistance: 
which all others of my fraternity enjoy. 

“Tam, my Dear Lord, 
“ With the greatest sincerity, 
“ Your Lordship’s affectionate friend and servant, 


“ Wiit1am CowreEr.” 


The young man was Samuel Rose, whose father, it may be 
remembered, was owner of the Monthly Review, and the volume 
of reports of cases by Sir John Comyns duly appeared in 1792, 
with a dedication to the ex-Chancellor. 

Thurlow was on terms of acquaintanceship, if not of intimacy, 
with the chief artists of the day, foremost among whom was of 
course Sir Joshua Reynolds. The painter’s sister had married 


and settled at the pleasant town of Torrington, in Devonshire, 
and it was in her house that Dr. Johnson, when visiting the 
county with Sir Joshua, is said to have consumed thirteen 
pancakes at a sitting! The lady had two sons, both clergymen 
of the Established Church, and for one of them, John Palmer, the 
ultimate recipient of his uncle’s fortune, Reynolds addressed to 
Thurlow the following letter, asking for preferment :— 


“ LEICESTER FIELps, Sep. 22, 1790. 
“My Lorp, 

“TI take the liberty of soliciting your Lordship’s patronage in favour 
of my nephew, Mr. John Palmer, who is a clergyman, but whose prefer- 
ment in the Church does not amount to above one hundred a year. 

“He has informed me that the Vicarage of Shebbear, with the daughter 
church annexed of Shipwash, has been vacant for some time by the death of 
Mr. Puddicombe, the late vicar. Its value is between eighty and a 
hundred pounds a year. It is near Great Torrington where Mr. Palmer 
lives; it would be therefore very convenient to him if your Lordship 
should think proper to bestow it on him. 

“T am very sensible how little my pretensions are to make such a 
request to your Lordship; my only apology is that it is in favour of my 
nephew, and that the living is in his neighbourhood. 

“T am, with the greatest respect, 
“Your Lordship’s most humble and most obedient servant, 


“ JoSHUA REYNOLDS.” 
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In the same collection is a curious letter from George Romney, 
the artist, dated from his residence in Cavendish Square, which 
brings out into prominence the commercial side of his character. 
He had been informed by his servant, that “in Autumn, ’ninety,” 
Thurlow had called and expressed a wish to buy his picture of 
Cassandra, It was then engaged to Lord Warwick, now the 
Boydells desire it for their gallery, “as it will answer a scene in 
Shakespeare’s play of ‘Troilus and Cressida’ as well as if it had 
been purposely painted for it.” Romney concludes with desiring 
to know the ex-Lord Chancellor’s desires with regard to it. The 
old law-lord was acquainted in after-years with another president 
of the Royal Academy, as he sat for his portrait in 1803 to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It is believed to have been the last likeness 
which was painted of him. 

Many and various were the communications addressed to 
Thurlow. The great collector of antiquities, Charles Townley, 
who lived in what was then known as 7, Park Street, Westminster, 
where every room was crowded with statues, busts or sepulchral 
urns, wrote in May, 1796, that he would “ feel highly honoured 
and flattered by Lord Thurlow’s acceptance and approbation of 
the print of his Homer.” It had been bought by an earlier 
virtuoso, Dr. Askew, at Athens in Attica. Arthur Murphy, 
translator and playwriter, sent him a letter (13th June, 1796) on 
the translation of Tacitus which he had left at his house, and the 
two volumes of Lord Clarendon’s ‘ History of Charles II.,’ which 
he had left at the same time, but without vouching for the 
authenticity of the work. 

Spencer Perceval, afterwards Prime Minister of England, 
thanked the “ tiger” from his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn (1st July, 
1790) for the appointment of a “Commissioner of Bankrupts.” 
Yorke, the Bishop of Ely, loses no time in asking that his third 
son, to be called to the bar from Lincoln’s Inn in October, 1792, 
seven months later, might receive a similar appointment, and 
reminds the Chancellor of the lineal connection of the family of 
Yorke with the profession of the law. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
appeals for preferment for his brother-in-law, Ozias Linley, best 
known as fellow and organist at Dulwich College. James Hook, 
the musical composer, one of whose sons was Dean of Worcester 
and father of the more famous Dean of Chichester, while the 
younger was Theodore Hook, the wit, made direct application 
himself for the post of organist at the Charter House. A well- 
known book-collector and translator of the Chronicles, Thomas 
Johnes of Hafod, sends the Chancellor “ four volumes of scarce 
tracts,” and hopes that the difficulty in getting them will induce 
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him to countenance “a Bill next year to establish a Depdt for all 
printed papers,” a scheme which the authorities at the British 
Museum have had in view for many years. On the instruction of 
Johnes, the delicacy of ‘‘one Welsh Mountain sheep” is sent by 
his servant to old Thurlow, who loved good living. 

The lawyers press their claims upon him. Hargrave, his devil, 
writes from New Boswell Court, 5th April, 1792, that he has come 
into possession of a “very curious collection of manuscript 
reports in four volumes folio by Sir Orlando Bridgman,” and 
sends a legal judgment for his opinion. A more successful 
person, Thomas Erskine, afterwards himself Lord Chancellor, has 
heard of Thurlow’s approaching resignation with regret, and finds 
his chief comfort in the hope that “the kind attention which 
your Lordship has for a great while showed to me, and from 
which I have received equal pleasure and instruction, has not been 
the official notice of the Lord Chancellor to a barrister.” A 
Scotch lawyer, whose letter shows a very shaky handwriting, asks, 
on the ground of seniority, to be appointed to a vacancy in the 
Court of Session, but this is met by a memorandum from Henry 
Dundas, that the number of the judges in Scotland might 
profitably be diminished. Lord Fitzgibbon writes from Dublin 
on the too great ease with which an aspirant for the law can 
become a member of the Irish bar. ‘ We have the best reason to 
believe that it is not an uncommon practice to keep terms by 
proxy at the English Inns of Court, particularly at Lincoln’s 
Inn.” By this means unworthy persons come in who “ endeavour 
to force themselves into notice by becoming agitators at seditious 
clubs, or if they retire into the country,” spread a spirit of 
disorder and litigation. The constitution of the King’s Inns is 
very defective, and it intended to apply for a charter of incor- 
poration. 

The ladies are equally persistent in their attentions. Anna 
Maria, Dowager-Duchess of Newcastle, who had now married 
General Craufurd, writes on 30th January, 1806, from St. Sever, 
“a very comfortable house that was formerly a convent,” on the 
merits of her eldest son, who possesses “an active mind and an 
excellent judgment, with an anxious desire to obtain such know- 
ledge as will qualify him for a useful member of society.” He 
intended allowing his mother the jointure of £3000 a year, with 
an additional annual allowance of £300 for each of his sisters. The 
young Duke himself acknowledged in the warmest terms the 
assistance of Lord Thurlow to him and his mother, would often 
“recall the time when you took the trouble at Eastbourne to 
instruct me in Greek,” and openly showed his sense of this 
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kindness by acting as pall-bearer at Thurlow’s funeral. In 
January, 1806, the whole family were among the detenus in 
France. In later years the Duke was remembered as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s patron in politics, and the land-owner who said of his 
tenants: “ Can I not do what I like with my own?” 

Incessant appeals for Thurlow’s advice on the education of her 
children came from Laura, Dowager-Countess of Waldegrave. 
She was a daughter of the second earl by Horace Walpole’s niece 
and had married her cousin, “ whose death,” she writes, “has 
closed my happiness in this world.” Poor woman! her lot was 
one of misery. Her eldest son was drowned near Eton in 1794 
when not quite ten years old. Another son met with the same 
fate on returning from Spain in 1809. It was the duty of the 
Lord Chancellor in actual life, as well as in Mr. Gilbert’s play, to 
spend part of his days “in giving pretty girls away.” Miss 
Watson—Susan, the only daughter and heiress of Colonel Henry 
Watson—piteously implored Thurlow to give his legal sanction to 
her marriage with Lord Carbery. In the postscript to her second 
appeal she exclaims: “This instant I have heard what has 
alarmed me beyond measure—that your Lordship has resigned. 
On my knees I implore your Lordship not to leave my state to be 
decided by another. But suffer my happiness to be confirm’d 
by youalone.” The Chancellor was not obdurate. Legal sanction 
was given to the union; the peer lived until 31st December, 1804, 
and a year and a month later his widow married again. 

Isabel Douglas, whose husband, Sir James Douglas, consul at 
Naples, had served the King forty years “in a military and civil 
capacity,” had been left unprovided for, and begs Thurlow to support 
her efforts to obtain a pension. Mrs. Eliza Nooth pleads for her 
husband; she reminds the Chancellor of her early existence as 
“ Little Betsy Bindley,” whose “childish pen” he had encouraged, 
and of the fact that thirteen years ago she had become the wife of 
Nooth, a surgeon of good reputation, now practising at Bath. 
The King and Queen are about to visit that city, and it would bea 
good stroke of business were he to inform their Majesties of her 
husband’s talents. A merrier note is struck by the dashing 
Duchess of Gordon. She had long despaired of tempting the 
Lord Chancellor to her house, but she has now hit upon an 
attraction which must succeed. She “ has allowed Lady Susan to 
have a fiddle, and by nine o’clock he may have everything that is 
beautiful in London dancing round him if he will only come to 
St. James’s Square.” 

Innumerable are the requests of parsons, or of patrons on their 
behalf, for clerical preferment. One of them, B.A. and M.D., has 
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been in holy orders for thirty-two years and has no “employ” 
saving the readership of the Tower, worth but £8 8s. a year, and 
the occasional reading of prayers at 1s. 6d. each time. His wife, a 
bishop’s daughter, is a lunatic; their fortunes are exhausted and 
they are reduced to a single room. Another clerical suppliant 
“‘ without preferment and without a patron,” who has published 
‘Observations on Maniacal Disorders,’ petitions for the living of 
Padworth, near Reading. A third'is burdened with a wife often 
requiring “expensive medical assistance;” a widowed mother, 
nearly four score years old, and with only an annuity of £4 15s, 
and a parsonage totally uninhabitable. The master of Sherborne 
School, with references to Lucian and Juvenal, including the 
trite nil habet infelix paupertas, ends his lamentation with, “The 
poet meant, to be sure, ridiculos being in debt. For God’s sake 
how can it be otherwise. A wife and four children, with a 
stipend of £20 per annum.” The poor wretch had reason for his 
complaint. A neighbouring squire describes the condition and 
income of the school—the salaries very inadequate “ and those very 
irregularly paid””—and suggests that the feoffees should be made 
to account for their receipts. One unhappy suppliant from the 
Fleet Prison begs for any contribution, however small. A demy 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, where he had been numbered among 
the particular friends of Thurlow’s brother, he had spent nearly 
thirty years in Ireland “in the precarious practice of physic.” 
A second mendicant, writing from the same place of confinement, 
encloses a “Scotch attempt after the manner of the admired work 
of Swift.” Lord Montfort, probably the second baron, who sold 
the family property at Horseheath, in Cambridgeshire, had waited 
in hopes of relief on the Chancellor on five different occasions, 
“after walking eight miles each time,” and had gone away 
disappointed. 

A letter of a different kind was sent to Thurlow by the parson 
and doctor, Francis Willis. After his successful if harsh treat- 
ment of George III. during the King’s mental aberrations, his 
fame spread far and wide through Europe. The Queen of 
Portugal was in bodily agony, and the antediluvian physicians of 
the Court had succeeded in making her worse. The reputation of 
Dr. Willis reached Lisbon, and Willis was sent for in hot haste. 
The following was the communication which he sent from that 
city on 21st March, 1792 :— 


“My Lorp, 

“As your Lordship permitted me to write to your Lordship after 
my arrival here, I will not take up your time with more words than 
necessary to inform your Lordship that I found the Queen very low and 
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distressed both in body and mind, but not deranged any further than that 
her reason could not command her will; that she was subservient to fear 
and passion, the consequent symptoms of indigestion, obstructions in the 
region of the stomach, etc., and.... [by my treatment] she was so much 
relieved and changed that the Royal Family, whose affectionate cordiality 
one with the other I cannot but admire, are all in tears for joy. The Prince 
and Princesses are extremely polite, etc., to me, and as one mark of it the 
Prince made the Captain of the Hanover, in which packet I came over, a 
present of one hundred moidores for conveying me safe toshore. The 
ministers, etc.,caress me very much. I am in hopes I shall have complete 
success, and that in much less time than I thought of, before I see (sic) 
my patient. But little had been try’d and nothing to the purpose, 
though eighteen physicians met every day for four hours. The Court is 
strangely crowded in every department in the same proportion. We are 
at present ill situated on all accounts, but shall remove into the country 
seven or eight miles on Monday next to a very fine palace called Quelus, 
where we shall be retired with fewer attendants. To spare your pity I 
must inform your Lordship that I did not enter the palace till all the 
physicians were dismissed and I had full powers to order everything 
concerning the Queen; nay, the Prince has told me that the Queen should 
be removed to any country I thought would be better for her. But I fear 
I take up too much of your time; nevertheless, cannot help informing your 
Lordship that the speedy decision of the cause of Nourse v. Finch may be 
of considerable advantage to me, who thinks it the greatest honour to 
subscribe myself, my Lord! with the greatest esteem, 
“ Your Lordship’s much oblig’d and faithful humble serv’t, 


“F, WILLIs.” 


Let us hope that the cause to which the cunning doctor refers 
so artfully was speedily settled and in his favour. In any case it 
would be a triumph for him to return to England with the know- 
ledge that the Queen of Portugal was restored to perfect health, 
and with the satisfactory fee in his pocket of £20,000. 

An examination of Thurlow’s career and a perusal of these 
letters leave us in no doubt as to his character. He had no 
regard for mere position unaccompanied by merit, and loved to 
cross swords with those in authority. He adopted too frequently 
the exterior of the bear, but he possessed beneath the rough 
surface of his manners a heart that could sympathise with mis- 
fortune. Many kindly deeds are recorded of him towards those 
“by poverty distressed.” The tortuous conduct which he dis- 
played in his desire to retain the high office which he had 
legitimately gained forms the chief blot on his escutcheon. His 
disposition was independent—his courage beyond praise. To all 
save Pepper Arden his “ bark was worse than his bite.” 


W. P. Courtney. 
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Che Crew of the Llying Dutchman. 


I. 


Ox a bright summer day in the year of grace sixteen hundred 
and sixty-two the Reverend Richard Waddilove, A.M., Vicar of 
Bridlington Keye, was enjoying his mid-day meal, when his 
serving-girl brought him word that Reuben Oram wished to 
speak with him. 

“Bid him come in, Letty,” said the worthy clergyman, who 
was busily engaged with the breast of a chicken, provided by some 
thoughtful parishioner. 

“ Your pardon, Parson,” said the new-comer, hesitating on the 
threshold. 

“Come in, Reuben, come in. The clergy need to eat and 
drink as well as the laity—and I for one don’t attempt to 
disguise it.” 

The Vicar’s heavy paunch and rubicund nose bore evidence to 
the truth of his assertion. 

“Take a seat, Reuben,” the clergyman went on. “ They tell 
me you have been across to the Low Countries. How did you 
find the Hollanders? Are they rearing a second Van Tromp to 
sweep us off the seas?” 

As there was no answer, the Vicar put down the tankard he 
was raising to his lips and looked at his visitor. Only then did 
he note his troubled appearance. In the past Oram had been as 
cheery and hearty in his manner as his fellows; but now he sat 
with care and anxiety written on every feature, and nervousness 
in each movement. 

“What ails you, Reuben?” asked the Vicar kindly. “ Are 
you in trouble?” 

But the sailor sat there twirling his cap and shuffling his feet. 
His lips moved, but no words came. 

“Tut, tut, man. Tell me all about it. Is the wife ill, or the 
bairns ?” 

“No, your worship. Would to God it were no worse than 
that.” 

VoL, OVI. E 
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“Tam not married myself, Reuben Oram,” said the clergyman 
gravely, “but your words sound somewhat unkindly.” 

“Parson,” cried Oram, springing to his feet and walking to 
and fro like a caged animal—-“ Parson, I don’t know what I am 
saying. I don’t know what I am doing. All I know is that I 
am damned—damned till the Day of Judgment, and after maybe.” 

Parson Waddilove rose in his turn to his feet. He put his 
hands on the shoulders of the other and looked quietly into his 
face. There was a great pity in his little ferret eyes. 

“Sit down, Reuben. Damned most of us deserve to be, but 
God is merciful unto all men. Your sin must be great indeed if 
He cannot pardon you. What have you done?” 

“Nothing that could deserve punishment such as mine. 
Parson, is there no hope for me?” 

“Surely, lad, there is hope for the worst of us. But tell me 
what troubles you, and it may be that I can ease your mind.” 

“Would that were possible, sir! But listen, and you may 
judge.” 

“One minute, lad. October ale hath many uses. Ata pinch 
it is of service as a poultice; but when a man has a tale to tell 
its value increases ten-fold. Drink, man,” and Parson Waddilove 
reached him the tankard he himself had intended to drain. 

Oram took a long pull, and then with firmer voice began :— 

“It all happened long ago, Parson—fifteen years ago at least— 
five before I settled here. It was my last long voyage. Vander- 
decken was owner and skipper. Wind and weather were with us. 
We had a quick run out to the eastern seas, and for once in a way 
the captain seemed passably well pleased with things. The cargo 
was bartered to some advantage, and we were returning with a 
rich store of elephant’s teeth, camphor, gum, and wax; and it 
was said the heavy cases in the supercargo’s cabin held gold. 
But from the day we left Java, homeward bound, everything 
went wrong, and the skipper’s temper tallied with our luck. For 
whole weeks we lay becalmed, and when the wind did come it 
either came in squalls or blew from the wrong quarter. We held 
on as best we could till Madagascar was sighted, and then we 
ran into a couple of pirates, who shot our masts down and bored 
holes in us from bow to stern. We careened at Table Bay, and 
put to sea once more with a ship and a skipper the worse for 
wear. Next day we lay becalmed off the coast, and three greasy 
Hottentot heathens put off in a dug-out to barter some skins with 
us. ‘They were down below when the breeze freshened, and out 
of pure devilment the skipper plied them with drink, and carried 
them and their craft to sea with us. When they came to, they 
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found themselves in irons. They nearly went mad; and that 
night one of them managed to get free, and was found trying to 
lower their cockle-shell. The captain was on deck at the time or 
no one would have stopped him. As it was, the whole three 
of them, bound hand and foot, were put in the boat and dropped 
astern. Then Vanderdecken went aft and fired at them with his 
carbine and pistols. Each time he shot he hit a helpless victim ; 
and he fired five times before that boat with its cargo of horrors 
drifted away into the darkness.” 

Parson Waddilove gave a gasp of horror. 

“And you called yourselves men and allowed this infamy to 
happen !” 

“A skipper does as he likes on his own ship, sir,” said Oram 
doggedly. “Brands did tell him what the rest of us only dared 
think, and the next day he was keel-hauled for mutiny. We all 
gave the captain a wide berth, but few of us escaped his heavy 
hand, and never a week passed without one or another of us 
feeling the irons or the cat. Off the Azores we sprung a leak. 
The cargo—even the coffers of gold—had to go overboard, and 
then the pumps only just managed to keep the ship afloat. It 
was with a mutinous crew, a rotten ship, and the temper of the 
devil that Vanderdecken entered the port of Amsterdam, and 
when we were safely moored off the Waser Keye there was not 
one of us but swore he would see the skipper at Davy Jones before 
he would sail with him again.” 

“T should think so indeed,” cried the Parson. “ Wild beasts 
were the fit companions of such a monster.” 

“And yet, sir, when he was ready for his next voyage six of 
us went back on our oath. He had always had an evil reputation, 
and the report of his last devilries had increased it, and he couldn’t 
make up a crew without us. He offered us, his old hands, double 
wage and money down before we sailed, and for the sake of the 
gold we took our kits into his fo’c’s’le—Heckhausen, Bergh, 
Jansen, Krantz, Hans Biebrich and myself. -We soon found 
out our mistake. As the skipper had paid us double wages he 
thought he had the right to treat us doubly ill, and nothing 
we did found favour with him. He came across Heckhausen 
staggering forrard to his bunk after a dirty night’s watch in the 
Channel, and told him he was drunk. Heckhausen gave him the 
lie, and had his head broken in with Vanderdecken’s speaking- 
trumpet. He made me, master gunner though I was, clean 
every blessed weapon on board as they never had been cleaned 
before. The nine-pounders, the cohorns and patteraroes, every 
popgun on board was overhauled as if we were going to tackle 
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the whole Spanish fleet, and the skipper stood over me blasting 
me for a lazy land-lubber the while. Jansen had too much 
schnapps one day—there was no doubt about that—but he got 
three dozen with the cat for it. Sooner than finish the voyage 
with that hell-hound—begging your worship’s pardon—the six 
of us deserted when the ship ran into Lisbon river, and Vander- 
decken sailed without us. 

“Your worship knows the story of that last voyage of his— 
how the ship was beaten back again and again; how the captain 
heaved the pilot overboard in a fit of blind passion; how 
in his blasphemy he swore by the sacred cross that he would 
double the Cape, though he had to sail till the last day to do it; 
how God doomed him to fulfil his vow; and how, as a spectre 
ship, the vessel is still seen carrying out the decree of the 
Almighty, while the vessel that sees her battling against the 
adverse winds and weather with which she is eternally surrounded 
is herself doomed to destruction.” 

The clergyman nodded. 

“Yes, I have heard the story of the Flying Dutchman.” 

“Then perhaps your worship can tell me why God should 
punish an innocent crew for the skipper’s faults? He damned 
them both equally, and to a plain sailor like myself it doesn’t 
seem right.” 


“Tt is simply a sailor's yarn, Reuben. The whole story is a 
mere legend—a myth.” 

“There, by your leave, sir, you are wrong. But we'll come 
back to that. Well, we did not hang together long when we 
deserted, and after some years of wandering up and down, I came 
over here, herring-fishing with Hans Biebrich, when I chanced to 
meet my Sally, as bonny a lass as I had ever clapped eyes on. 
We agreed to hitch up together, and as you know, Parson, I 
married and settled here, and have lived an honest life, at peace 
with my neighbours, and I hope with God.” 

“Yes, Reuben,” said the clergyman, “I know nothing to your 
detriment, and I have even pointed you out as a model for others 
to imitate.” 

“God forbid, sir, any man should wish to live my life. Well, 
Parson, so I lived, happy and contented, until a month or so ago, 
when I took the opportunity of running over to Amsterdam, with 
a fleet of returning schuyts, to see how it fared with old 
shipmates there. I found Hans, but he was in great distress. 
He was expecting a letter.” 

“ Who from ?” 


“ From the skipper—Vanderdecken.” 
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“But according to you, Vanderdecken exists no longer in the 
flesh.” 

“ That is so, sir, and that is why the letter troubled Hans. It 
was a summons he expected, and it would have to be obeyed.” 

“But why? Spirits cannot compel attendance, can they?” 
said the Parson lightly. 

Oram shook his head. 

“There were four deserters besides Hans and myself, and he 
told me that Heckhausen, Bergh, Jansen, and Krantz had each 
received the summons in their turn, and had died mysteriously 
soon afterwards. Biebrich was expecting his summons when I 
left him.” 

“Tut, tut, man,” said the other. ‘‘ He and his mates were no 
doubt overwrought by the thought of Vanderdecken and his 
supposed fate. If the others have met with sudden and even 
mysterious deaths it is a coincidence only, and in no way to be 
connected with your captain.” 

“There was the summons, sir—a written summons to each man.” 

Parson Waddilove laughed. 

“Reuben Oram, I gave you credit for more sense. It’s 
astonishing what you sailors will believe. Just look the facts 
calmly in the face and see what grounds you have for crediting 
this devilish story. After you deserted, Vanderdecken proceeded 
on his course, and the ship was probably lost off the Cape. The 
captain would have to answer the Almighty in another world for 
his wicked deeds. What evidence have you that his vessel was 
ever seen as a spectre ship? You as a sailor know of what are 
called mirages—optical delusions whereby objects at a far distance 
are sometimes apparent near at hand. What is there to prevent 
the appearance in the southern seas of a mirage of some vessel— 
not unlike Vanderdecken’s—surrounded by stormy seas, and 
maybe buffeted by adverse winds? Having heard of the legend 
of the spectre ship, the crew at once conclude they have indeed 
seen that vessel, and should ill-fortune meet them afterwards, 
they readily ascribe their troubles to it. Come, Reuben, you 
must admit that this is reasonable. The Romanists are ready and 
even wishful to believe in these tales of marvel. Cannot we of 
the true Church teach them a lesson, and refuse to accept their 
childish legends ? ” 

“ But what of the written summons, sir?” 

“What of it, indeed? Your mates were, like yourself, much 
influenced by their connection with Vanderdecken and on the 
look out for further supernatural events. Any ill-natured wag 
might play on their feelings, and if some one chose to perpetrate 
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this sorry joke, they would readily believe it to be a letter from 
the ill-fated captain himself. Much brooding over it might well 
hasten their end, as it may do yours. Why even now you told 
me that Biebrich was expecting the summons when you left. 
That proves my words. He doesn’t even wait for its coming. He 
anticipates it. Small wonder if some wag should take advantage 
of his weakness—no doubt well known.” 

Oram listened attentively to the clergyman as be spoke. 

“T wish I could believe it so, sir,” he said, “for what you say 
sounds indeed reasonable enough ; but I cannot, cannot. Parson, 
I am in earnest. Am I a man likely to be frightened by some 
old woman’s tale? There is in my heart that which tells me it 
is all true, and that my summons will come in its turn, maybe 
before Hans gets his. Only one thing can I do that may avert 
it. I spent every guilder of Vanderdecken’s gold before I knew 
of the curse that might attach to it, and as I received it for 
services I did not render, I ought not to have touched it. But I 
can make restitution. See, sir, here is the amount in full— 
something over maybe. It was put by for the wife in case 
anything should happen to me, but if it saves her husband’s soul 
she would not think it misspent. Take it, sir. Give it to the 
service of God, and I may yet be saved.” 

The Parson looked longingly at the glittering heap of silver 
and gold. The church bell, long cracked, was now broken and 
useless ; the pulpit was shaky in its foundations; the church roof 
leaked ; windows were broken beyond patching, and the poor were 
ever at his doors. Yet he dared not, without authority, take the 
money for these purposes. 

“T will refer the matter to his Grace the Archbishop,” said he 
with a sigh, for he much feared the needs of the diocese would 
prove greater than those of the parish; “but you may rely upon 
it, Reuben, that the money will indeed be devoted to the service 
of God, and if this is the only link that binds you to a spectre 
captain, you need fear no molestation from him.” 

Oram seemed greatly relieved, and the clergyman did his best 
to deepen the impression he had made. 

“Now, Reuben,” said he, “bury your past. Lose yourself in 
gratitude to God that you are well and strong, blessed with a 
good wife and bonny children. Work for them and think of them, 
and banish for ever all thoughts of spectre ships and spectre 
captains, and all will yet go well with you.” 

Oram took the clergyman’s proffered hand respectfully, thanked 
him for his consolation, and returned home with a lighter heart 
than he had known for many a long day. 
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“A strange tale,” Parson Waddilove muttered as he gathered 
the coins and deposited them in an old teapot on his top shelf. 


“A strange tale indeed. I like it not. Such things have 
been.” 


II. 


Some two months after the above, Reuben Oram returned home 
one evening after a hard day’s toil. Fish had been plentiful of 
late; rarely he cast anchor but his coble was filled to the 
thwarts with codling, whiting, or other spoil, and he now knew 
that, despite his donation to the Vicar, he had laid by enough to 
see him through the winter months. An enterprising tradesman 
had recently cet up a shop in the village, and Oram had had one 
or two long consultations with him. To-day he stepped inside 
again, and when he left the shop his pockets bulged out 
suspiciously. 

The children met him at the gate of his few yards of garden, 
for they had been on the watch for him, and his wife greeted him 
on the doorstep. No sooner inside than, with great importance, 
Reuben produced a little packet. 

“ Lass, this is for you,” he said to his wife. “It’s no great 
thing, but I have thought for a long time past you sadly needed 
something like it.” 

Mistress Oram gave her man a hearty kiss before she opened it. 

“It’s downright good of you, Reuben, to have thought of me. 
Well, I do declare—a brooch that looks like real gold, and glass 
the image of diamonds! I shall look grand in it, Reuben, on 
Sundays. And won’t Mary Proctor envy me! Here’s another 
kiss, lad.” 

The children gathered round the trinket, and eyed it with awe. 
The glass flashed bravely in the light, and the metal shone with 
fine determination to ape its betters. , 

“ And now, lassie, what’s in this parcel, I wonder?” said Oram, 
producing a larger and bulkier package. 

The little mite seized it eagerly, and with hands trembling with 
excitement untied the string and unwrapped the paper. 

“A doll! a doll, mother! Isn’t she a beauty—and look at her 
hair—and hasn’t she rosy cheeks!” and the child took it in her 
arms and crooned over it with delight. 

“T wonder if there’s anything for Tom,” said the father when 
he had taken his fill of his bairn’s joy; “I wonder now,” and he 
dived into various pockets with a fine pretence of search. 
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The lad was all agog with excitement, and when the parcel at 
length came to light and the paper was unwrapped and a glorious 
cockle boat, painted in brilliant hues, was disclosed to view, he 
gave vent to his unbounded satisfaction. 

“ And now, lad,” said Mistress Oram, beaming with importance, 
“presents all round to-day. I’ve got something for you. Not 
that I bought it, but it came, and I’ve the giving of it. See here,” 
and she produced something from under the table-cloth. “A 
letter,” she said, “ from Lunnon.” 

Letters were few and far between in those days, and this was 
the first which had ever reached this humble household. 

“A letter—for me?” said Oram in a strange, harsh voice. 

“Yes, it’s been waiting at York this week past. Cockles the 
carrier brought it to-day, and there’s a whole shilling to pay 
on it.” 

Qram did not hear her. The blood had gone from his face, and 
his hands trembled as he clutched it. 

“ Why, what ails you, lad?” cried the woman. 

“It’s nothing—nothing—I'm only tired,” said Reuben, as he 
gazed mechanically at his wife’s present; “I think I'll take a 
turn outside. Bide indoors, Sally, till I come back.” 

His wife gazed at him with anxious wonder as he left the 
house. She watched him to the corner of the road and then 
turned from the window. The brooch was on the table, but the 
mock diamond seemed to have lost its lustre and the would-be 
gold looked tarnished ; but the children were happy with their 
toys. 

Parson Waddilove was preparing his sermon when he was 
disturbed, and he left his manuscript with a sigh. 

“ What is it, Reuben ?” he said. 

“Parson,” he cried with a world of agony in his voice. “Parson, 
it’s come—the summons. Here it is.” 

The clergyman took the letter and read the superscription. 


“To REUBEN ORAM, 
mariner, 
at the Bridlington Keye, 
hard by York, 
England.” 


“ Well, what is this? An unopened letter. From some old 
shipmate, doubtless. The summons? Pshaw! Reuben, I’m 
ashamed of you and your old dames’ fears.” 

“For God’s sake read it, Parson. You'll see who’s right then,” 
and, with nails clenched into the palms of his hands and teeth 
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biting his lips till the blood came, he stood over the clergyman as 
he broke the wafers and unfolded the letter. 

One glance sufficed, and the Vicar sat bolt upright in his chair 
with a startled look. 

Oram turned round and faced the window. Even at that 
terrible moment he did not care that Parson Waddilove should 
see his face. 

“ Read it, sir,” he said firmly, after a moment’s silence. 

The Parson read :— 


“To RevBen ORAM. 


“The Captain is short handed and summons deserters; so make 
ready. Heckhausen, Bergh, Jansen, Kranz and Biebrich are on board. 
You will join the first day of December. 


“ VANDERDECKEN.” 


There was a long pause. 

“Do you believe me now, sir?” said Oram with a bitter smile, 
turning round at length. 

“Lad,” said the clergyman gravely, “the letter—summons, as 
you call it—is here undoubtedly ; but I am still of the mind it is 
some scurvy trick played upon you as upon the others.” 

“Summons or trick, they all died soon afterwards,” said Oram 
doggedly. 

“Then make up your mind to live, Reuben. If you determine 
you are going to die on the day named—December first—then die 
you may, but if you trust in God and defy the power of the evil 
one to reach you, then you will live.” 

“That cursed gold,” muttered Oram. 

“No longer cursed, Reuben. Only to-day I received a letter 
from our good Archbishop. He hath been pleased to allow your 
money to go to the purchasing of our new church bell. December 
first is yet a month ahead. I will journey this week to York and 
arrange for the bell to be delivered and fixed by then; and that 
shall be the date of its consecration. As it rings out its sacred 
notes you shall know that the money has lost its curse by being 
devoted to the service of the Almighty, and that by its agency, 
for generations yet to come, shall souls be saved from eternal 
punishment and not lost.” 

For the moment the Parson’s words brought a ray of hope to 
Oram’s heart ; but at cach step nearer home his spirits sank. The 
bell might ring—but the summons had come. 
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III. 


Tue days passed, and the summons was never out of Oram’s 
mind. He brooded over it by day and dreamed of it at night. 
He lost flesh and became a mass of nerves. His wife was much 
alarmed at his altered condition, but Oram, though he gave her 
many reasons for it, withheld the true cause. She divined it had 
some connection with the letter, but the very mention of it dis- 
tressed her husband so much that she dared not refer to it again. 
She did her best to cheer and comfort him, but she was hurt he 
should wish to hide anything from her. His neighbours and 
mates were quick to note the change in his manner and appear- 
ance, and many were the explanations offered. Of course it was 
known he had received a letter, and soon the rumour spread that 
it was from a former wife, who threatened an immediate descent 
on his present household. Oram vouchsafed no information: he 
rarely spoke to anyone now. He grew surly and neglected his 
work. And so the month wore on. 

It was the last day of November. The whole day Oram had 
wandered about in a fever of unrest and anxiety. The morrow 
was the date fixed by the summons—what it would bring him the 
wretched man scarcely dared think of. Was he to die as the 
others had died? Had the consecration of the money defeated 
Vanderdecken’s fell purpose? Or was it alla fable and a myth, 
as Parson Waddilove had urged? To-morrow at this time he 
would know. Dusk was falling, night was gathering in, as 
Reuben Oram, filled with these unhappy thoughts, was making his 
way homewards. His cottage was now in view: the light 
streaming from the window and the open door. That, at any 
rate, was his haven for to-night. Let to-morrow—Good God! 
what was that ? His eyes had glanced seawards, and suddenly he 
stopped as though rooted to the ground. The blood ran cold in 
his veins; his eyes started from their sockets; his very heart 
seemed to stand still, while his limbs trembled as though he were 
palsy-stricken. 

There were others looking seawards that evening, and they 
afterwards declared they saw nothing unusual; there was the 
little fishing fleet at anchor—that was all. But Oram saw some- 
thing more than this. 

With her sails set dead against the wind he saw the Spectre Ship 
enter the bay. 

“My God,” he cried, “ the captain’s come for me!” 

There wasa pause. By the second hand of your watch you could 
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have counted twelve, and then, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, and with steady feet, Reuben Oram walked to his home. 

The children were in bed, but he roused them from their 
slumbers. With one perched on either knee and his wife in the 
ingle-nook, he sat before his untouched supper and talked and 
laughed as he had used to. He sang them songs, he told them 
wondrous tales; and the youngsters crowed with glee, while their 
mother smiled happily upon them. The cloud had passed; her 
goodman was himself again. Then the bairns fell asleep in his 
arms and he put them to bed himself, and kissed them—and 
then—and then he turned to his wife—and told her all. 

There was no sleep for man or woman in the cottage that night, 
and when the sun was high in the heavens there they still sat, 
hand in hand, waiting for the end. 

The gate creaked on its hinges, footsteps were heard outside, 
and a knock came at the door. 

“Reuben, Reuben,” said a well-known voice. 

“Tt’s only the Parson, lad,” said the wife, and she rose and 
unbarred the door. 

“Well, good folk,” said the cheery clergyman. “This is a 
nice time to be abed. Why, how’s this?” as his eye caught the 
ashes of yesterday’s fire, yesterday’s meal untouched, the bed 
unslept in. 

Oram muttered something unintelligible, while his wife 
caught up the children from their cot, and took them into the 
wash-house to dress. Oram and the Parson were left alone 
together. 

“Reuben, I’ve bad news for you. The bell was fixed yester- 
e’en and all seemed well. Overnight one of the beams on which 
it was hung gave way, for it seems the strain was too great. 
The bell crashed through the floor below and is broken.” 

Oram laughed. “A good omen, sir, for to-day. But what 
matters it? Do you think the ringing of a bell would keep the 
devil away? You should try candle and censer and say mass. 
The Romanists have more powerful weapons, Parson.” 

“ Reuben, Reuben,” said the clergyman, greatly shocked, “ these 
words become you not.” 

Again the man laughed—a hideous laugh. “They will become 
me worse to-morrow, Parson, when I am damned. Vanderdecken 
is here. The foul ship came last night with her cargo of spectres. 
There would have been a choir full of them for the consecration, 
and the skipper could have sounded his speaking trumpet right 


merrily; no doubt they had a fine time of it in the belfry last 
night.” 
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Parson Waddilove stared at the sailor in silent horror. He 
was evidently going mad. 

“Parson,” he went on with terrible earnestness, “ you'll see to 
Sally and the bairns after—after to-day. Here’s money,” and he 
opened a chest and produced a bag therefrom. ‘“ Here’s money 
that will see them through the winter—then God help them, for I 
cannot. You'll look after them, sir? The lass might go as a 
serving wench when she is old enough, and the lad must bea 
sailor, I trow. But, Parson, tell him never to sail in a ship bound 
for the Cape. Merciful heaven! to think of him meeting his 
father’s ship and being doomed to perish. Make him swear it, 
sir, by all that’s holy. And the wife—my Sally—oh, God! how 
can I talk of these things—it’s worse than death itself—” and the 
man broke down and hid his face in his arms. 

Suddenly he started up, pale and ashy as death. 

“Hark!” said he, with “That’s the captain’s voice,” and 
he stared at the door with deadly terror written on his face. 

He rose to his feet, swaying to and fro like a drunken man and 
holding on to the table for support. 

“T am ready, skipper,” he said. 

The clergyman followed the direction of his eyes, but he 
saw nothing unwonted in the room. There was no one there but 
themselves. 

Oram made one or two steps forward as though following 
an invisible guide—then he tottered and fell to the floor, in- 
sensible. 

“ Mistress Oram! Mistress Oram!” cried the clergyman as he 
bent over the sailor; and the affrighted woman rushed in. 
Together they lifted him on the bed; and, leaving the wife 
chafing his hands and bathing his head, the Vicar ran off to 
procure what medical assistance the village afforded. 

It was some hours before Parson Waddilove finally left the 
cottage. He waited till the leech arrived and the patient had 
been bled, and consciousness had returned ; he called again in the 
afternoon, and once more late at night to see how he was 
progressing. He left him fast asleep under the influence of a 
potent drug the apothecary had been obliged to administer. 

The clergyman left the house about eleven o'clock. He was 
much distressed by the events of the day, and now he determined 
to take a walk on the cliffs to compose himself. 

The night was fine, and there was a glorious moon shining on 
the water. All looked peaceful and calm; and a sudden desire 
seized the Parson to have a short pull. Despite his increasing 
years and weight, he often took a boat out when the tide was 
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favourable and the water calm; and it was so now. It was almost 
the bottom of the ebb; in half an hour the tide would turn and 
bring him back. He made his way down the cliffs to the little 
landing stage, alongside which the boats were moored, and chose 
one—Oram’s—he knew of old. He hunted for a pair of blades, 
and, having found them, cast off from the mooring ring and pulled 
out into the bay. 

In five minutes or so he rested. His mind was too busy for 
physical exertion. His thoughts persisted in turning to Oram. 

“His mind must have become unhinged by much brooding over 
the letter,” said the Parson to himself; “and last night he said 
he saw the Spectre Ship. As if such a thing were possible——” 
Then he stopped. His heart beat as though he had heard the 
first Trump of Judgment; his scalp tightened ; the blood curdled 
in his veins. 

There, not fifty yards away, lay the weird semblance of a vessel, 
a three-masted merchantman. There was hurrying to and fro on 
board, for she was preparing to sail, but not a sound was audible. 
Shapes of men were straddling on the foot-ropes of the topsail 
yards, loosing the canvas out of the gaskets. There was a capstan 
on the high forecastle head, the bars manned and the cable already 
hove short. There was a filmy fiddler on the capstan top, fiddling 
a soundless tune. By the high poop lanterns stood the phantom 
captain, with his speaking trumpet under his arm, shouting orders 
unheard. There she lay, in outward form a vessel; but there 
was no colour, no substance. She was white; impalpable as a 
shadow, vague as a dream—in truth a Spectre Ship. 

Parson Waddilove gazed at the white glare in spell-bound 
horror. Ha! what is that? A boat swings up and out from the 
booms, and is lowered. Four sailors climb down, and with noise- 
less strokes put off and pull towards him, shorewards. Nearer, 
nearer they come, and he is fascinated by their approach. He 
tries to shout a warning, but the words stick in his throat. They 
are but a boat length away. Now they are on him, right amid- 
ship. He waits for the crash. 

A shadow flits by. They are gone. 

His eyes follow. Unheedingly they are pulling to the shore. 
A cloud passes over the moon and they are lost. The Parson 
strains his senses, listening and watching in breathless suspense. 
Not a sound is to be heard, save the faint clash of the sea breaking 
on the weed-wrack and shingle. Ha! there they are again. 
Great God! what is that? 

There are now five men in the boat! 

On they come, the fifth man holding the tiller. They pass the 
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Parson’s boat scarce a dozen yards off. That fifth shadow—that 
ghostly semblance of a man—it is Reuben Oram. 

They pull to the vessel, climb on board, the boat is hauled up, 
and the anchor broken out of the ground. One by one the sails 
unfold and, straining at their sheets and bolt ropes, belly out in 
the breezeless night. The ship swings round and, against the 
incoming tide, surges away to sea. 

The crew of the Flying Dutchman was complete. 


Henry A. HeErine. 








Wordsworth’s “ Parson Sympson.” 


Ovr little-man-in-green every summer’s day drives his “ car” 
past a cottage farmhouse we would have travelled far to see. He 
does not point his whip at itor give it so much asa nod. Neither 
he nor the ubiquitous photographer knows that here one day, a 
century and a half ago, came a motley train destined to be 
immortal—a train of pack-horses with jingling bells and pillioned 
riders, followed by more ignoble beasts backed more shapelessly 
than desert dromedaries. It was exactly such a train as Macaulay 
describes when throughout the country north of York and west 
of Exeter all goods were carried by long trains of these pack- 
horses, the sturdy breed of which is now extinct. Travellers of 
humble condition often made long journeys mounted on a pack 
saddle between two baskets, moving at snail’s pace and often with 
great suffering from the cold; such as this train did not suffer 
in that month of June. 

At the lowly door of this stone cottage the company finished a 
pilgrimage as picturesque to our times as any royal pageant. 
Our little-man-in-green has never heard of this merry journey, 
rich in pastime, cheered by music, pranks, and laughter-stirring 
jests, mischievously designed to mystify gaping yokels. Never 
has that little man been crammed with the story of this once 
bleak and bare cottage which housed for half an hundred years 
the head of that gipsy band, “till from manhood’s noon” (at 
forty-one) he became the Patriarch of the Vale, standing 
alone within this cot “left void and mute as if swept by a 
plague.” 

Yet not long, we read, thus stood the Patriarch of the Vale. 
Even while deeper down in Grasmere Vale, where lived a fustian- 
clad and water-drinking bard with a rustic sister, even while the 
two wondered how this “ Priest by Function ” (never by character) 
would face the remnant of his days alone, “in one blest moment 
he was overcome with Sleep.” 


Then the stalwart body which had weathered the storms of 
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ninety-two years and outlived all its household, was returned to 
mother earth, to make one of the five graves “ unsociably 
sequestered” of Wordsworth’s “Churchyard among the Moun- 
tains.” 

Wytheburn Chapel, where he “who became our first in 
eminence of years” was shepherd of a flock of mountain shep- 
herds for more than half an hundred years, has more honour. 
The Keswick and Ambleside coaches stop before it every day just 
long enough and no longer for a snapshot view of the interior. 
They stop not because of Wordsworth: not because of the 
Wanderer, the Vicar, the Solitary. Neither do they stop because 
of that Priest by Function, once so irregular and wild, by books 
unsteadied and by pastoral care unchecked. For none of these, 
but because, says our little green man, “it is the smallest church 
in England!” 

That it is directly opposite the “Nag’s Head” has perhaps 

nothing to do with the case. 
, The “ Nag’s Head” replaces the famous “ Cherry-Tree,” now 
retired under a thick veil of ivy to the tranquillity of farming life, 
after a somewhat lively career. A buxom landlady, who pro- 
nounces our coach-load a ‘‘ bad lot” because it seems not athirst, 
replaces him of whom Matthew Arnold wrote :— 


“Our jovial host as forth we fare 
Shouts greeting from his easy-chair.” 


The little “Cherry-Tree” was famed for good cheer long 
before Wordsworth’s Waggoner yielded to the enticing of a 
fiddle’s dinning and met his ruin at the village Merry Night. 

A quarter of a century before Wordsworth came to Grasmere, a 
“ Laker ” wrote of the “ Cherry-Tree ” : “They gave us a breakfast 
fit for labouring men: mutton, ham, eggs, buttermilk-whey, tea, 
bread-and-butter, and asked if we chose cheese, all for sevenpence 
apiece.” Scarce wonder that this Laker added, “‘ Do not imagine, 
good reader, that we gluttonized.” 

Continued this writer: “Two grandmothers were in the 
kitchen; one of the old women was between eighty and ninety. 
She was a chatty old lady, and as both my companion and I 
wished to give free scope to every one we spoke to, she had the 
clack of her sex and the privilege of years to say what she 
pleased. She performed both parts of questions and answers and 
told us she had been a pretty shepherdess in her time, and that 
she had been too often upon Skiddaw in her youth to be ill in her 
old age. I mention this,” adds our tourist, “to make known how 
healthy and cheery they live under the ‘Cherry-Tree.’ I think 
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a chatty old woman, when she is not too much upon the diffusive, 
is a most cheerful companion, and ought to command a respectful 
hearing.” 

This chatty old woman of the “Cherry-Tree,” born before the 
eighteenth century, was one of Pastor Sympson’s flock. She 
knew that rustic figure striding up from Grasmere Vale, carrying 
even yet something of its old-time air of the grander world 
beneath its later habit, as well as she knew the sound of the two 
little bells in yon humble belfry. Many a time without doubt 
she had eaten trout of his catching, and exchanged her own geese 
and ducks of the earth for his of sky and water. She knew the 
amount of tithes she had paid him, and the sound of his home- 
made harp and viol. She was twenty years or more older than 
he, and remembered without doubt that first occasion, a score of 
years before, that the poor little mountain chapel had first a 
curate of its own—was served no longer by a beggarly and 
uncouth “ Reader.” She could well remember the jokes and gibes 
at the new parson’s Northumbrian accent amid the rugged accents 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland dalesmen. She possibly 
remembered something of the sermons with which this ex-courtier 
become parson (whom Charles Lamb afterwards declared the 
most delightful figure of ‘The Excursion’) greeted his new 
charge. Parson Sympson was considerably alive and in the 
vigour of something like three-score years that summer’s day of 
1773 when our Rambler chatted in the “Cherry-Tree.” Even 
while that Rambler did not gluttonize, the parson may have 
passed up or down the road. 

Why did not our Rambler espy him then, with weather-beaten 
complexion and bobbing queue, and turn some of that diffusiveness 
upon a future phantom in English literature? Parson Sympson 
was of a class grown smaller in the nineteenth than in the 
eighteenth century. As a shepherd of souls he could scarcely be 
counted a direct guide to heavenly pastures, wherever he might 
end at last. He was a type of shepherd far older than the 
Christian pastor, piping amid his flock rather than to them, with 
pagan tunes and music of wassail upon pan-pipes of coarse sound. 
Wordsworth’s Priest was simply a good-hearted, kindly sort of 
humble hamlet squire, better born, better educated than his flock, 
but, like them, giving no thought to other than mundane things. 
He wore the livery of heaven, not to serve the devil in, but his 
own tastes, pleasure, and needs. That he devoted time vowed to 
his Master’s service to fishing and shooting rather than to cards 
and racing, was more a chance of taste and circumstance than of 


conscience. He was very much a boaster of the better days that 
VOL. CVI. é 
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were more roistering, and he reviled his Grasmere days as a 
downfall from them. 

Why did that early Laker not have prophetic sense enough to 
ask about the motley train which, about 1759, when those rough 
and forbidding mountain roads offered no access for wain, heavy 
or light, wriggled itself slowly into the Vale ? 

Who knows that the diffusive dame was not one of the parish 
matrons who met that train at the cottage door? MJiven she it 
may have been who plucked the ruddy children from their well- 
poised baskets drowsily rocked by the motion of a trusty ass. 
Perchance she gazed with curiosity, not unmixed with rustic awe, 
upon the comely Matron riding close behind, a woman of soft 
speech, and with a lady’s mien, all so unusual to mountain-bred 
eyes. And that whiskered Tabby, was its mew Pasht-like and 
occult, as betitted the mystic familiar of a vagrant and pro- 
phesying train? How demeaned itself a cat contemporary with 
Sir Charles Grandison ? 

How far more interesting this Laker had he encouraged non- 
octogenarian diffusiveness to be too diffusive, and served us a 
spicy dish such as austere virtue condemns when new, and sayours 
with delight when time hath seasoned it well. 

De Quincey supposes Wordsworth’s story of Parson Sympson’s 
entrance into the Vale to be literal. 

In ‘The Excursion’ Wordsworth says that the good pair often 
described their fantastic yet grave migration with undiminished 
glee in hoary age. When disgusted Curate Sympson, weary of 
bootless promises from titled friends, and having revelled long 
and frolicked industriously while waiting preferment, accepted 
angrily at last this beggarly curacy in what was then an utter- 
most part of the earth, Wordsworth was not yet born, a fact the 
inaccurate Opium Eater failed to observe. 

The “Chapelry remote” was in Cumberland. No parsonage 
went with it, and our Priest by Function was obliged to house his. 
family seven good miles over the marshes into Westmoreland, 
whence he had a tough climb to the chapel by a road “winding 
in mazes serpentine, shadeless and shelterless, by driving showers 
frequented, and beset with howling winds.” 

He must always be in good season, too, buffet and trip as those 
Northern blasts might, for it was the priest’s business to gather 
his flock by ringing the bell with his own hands. 

Wytheburn Chapel was then a dependency of Crosthwaite, and 
was equidistant between the parsonage and the mother church. 
The stipend was £31 a year. Our Priest came to it soon after, 
or soon before, the decision of the bishops that these remote 
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chapels-of-ease (sometimes not even of churches, but of larger 
chapels-of-ease) should no longer be served by uncouth and 
ignorant ‘‘ Readers,” but by clerks in holy orders. Previous to 
this decision, many chapels where the stipends were but a pound 
or two had been served by the dalesmen themselves as Readers. 
These chapels were as tiny as possible; that at Buttermere, now 
rebuilt and a trifle larger, measures still but seventeen feet in 
length outside the walls. 

Buttermere Chapel was then worth 20s. a year. Naturally, the 
Reader must have another trade, even though so late as Arthur 
Young’s Tour beef was but 2d. a pound, mutton 24d., cheese 2d.,. 
bread 3d., milk 1d. a quart, labourer’s house rent 20s. a year. 

In justice to some of these laymen who had served chapels long: 
and well, they were promoted to orders without other preparation. 
Even thus, few could live on their stipends and fees, but, like 
“ Wonderful Walker” of Seathwaite, must work at a dozen 
trades, or more. 

“Wonderful Walker” was hedger, ditcher, tailor, clogger, 
sheep-salver and shearer, weaver, brewer, harvester, schoolmaster, 
village lawyer, clerk, etc., and he married a domestic servant, as 
many did in those days, when not put off with a fly-blown 
reputation, as Bishop Tusher was. 

He worked at his loom in his schoolroom, and at day’s labour 
for his parishioners. He died at the good age these active dales- 
men often attained, almost an hundred, having brought up and 
educated many children, to whom he left £2000. 

The Reader of Wytheburn, whom the old lady of the “ Cherry- 
Tree” probably well remembered, had a salary of £2 10s., a 
hempen sark (or shirt), a pair of clogs, a whittlegate, and a 
goosegate. Whittlegate was the right of laying a whittle or 
knife at a parishioner’s board two or three weeks every year, 
according to the householder’s means. The whittler was obliged 
to furnish his own knife, few houses having more than one or 
two. Sometimes this knife belonged to the church, and was lent 
by the wardens. He marched from house to house with his. 
whittle, seeking fresh pasturage, and as master of the herd he 
had the elbow chair at the table head, which was often made of a 
hollow ash-tree. A parson was thought a proud fellow who 
demanded a fork in those days; he was reproved for it, and told 
that fingers were made before forks ! 

The goosegate was the right to pasture geese upon the common. 
One wonders how his children fared at home while the shepherd 
browsed thus with his flock “on taters and bacon on a bare fir 
board.” 


F 2 
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Even with priestly perquisites from brides, babies and bodies, 
not many sevenpenny dinners could they afford, however the 
“‘Cherry-Tree” tempted with savoury scents of mutton and ham. 

“Priest, come to your poddish” (porridge), ‘‘ Priest, come to 
your taties.” ‘Priest, come to your poddish,” one of them told in 
old age had been his call three times a day for half a century. 

Naturally there was very little of the typical clergyman about 
these six-day farmers and artizans. Fustian jackets, corduroy or 
leather breeches, stockings of the coarsest grey yarn, and wooden 
clogs, stuffed with straw or dried bracken, was their frequent 
garb. Sometimes the sark instead of unbleached hemp was of 
coarse blue check, and over corduroy breeches without braces was 
worn a weaver’s apron. For weddings and christenings the only 
change was to a black coat, the convenient surplice hiding all the 
rest. One of this bucolic clergy was an excellent judge of sheep, 
and drove superior bargains home. With due respect to his 
Sunday clothes he took pains to retire and turn them wrong side 
out whenever he wished to examine flocks. When his examina- 
tions were over his costume was turned again to its reverend side. 
This same parson was so keen at a bargain that it was well under- 
stood by the sharpest that dealing with him Greek was meeting 
Greek. 

“ Well, I find this,” said one to him; “self niver sleeps but wi’ 
ya ee oppen.” 

“Eh, Johnny,” was the answer, “ thou has nobbut learnt hofe 
thy lesson. Self niver goes to bed.” 

Still another (the Reverend Mattison), whose ordinary income 
was £12, and never more than £24, died the year Wordsworth was 
born. He was so industrious and penurious that he left behind 
him more money than the whole of his salary for fifty-six years 
at compound interest. He and his wife carded and spun wool, he 
taught a school for £5 a year. 

His wife acted as midwife at a shilling each lying-in. She also 
was the cook of christening dinners, and pocketed every possible 
perquisite. This wife had done her part in swelling her spouse's 
fortune, but at his death she and his children spent every penny 
he had amassed, and she was obliged to seek shelter in a charitable 
institution for widows of clergymen. 

This woman’s father at her marriage boasted that he had 
married his daughters to the two best men in Patterdale—the 
priest and the bagpiper. 

Still more remarkable was one who died about the time our 
“Priest by Function” came to Wytheburn Chapel. He was curate 
during forty-seven years of the neighbouring chapel of Threlkeld. 
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He lived like a Diogenes upon eight pounds sixteen shillings a 
year. His dress was beggarly, he lived alone, and slept upon 
straw with two blankets. In aspect a sloven, his wit was ready, 
his satire keen and undaunted, his learning extensive ; he was an 
agreeable companion, and although fond of the deepest retirement, 
in company became the chief promoter of mirth. He left no 
fortune behind him, but an excellent library and several manu- 
scripts of great merit on conic sections, spherical trigonometry, 
and other mathematical pieces, says Clarke’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Most of his poetical pieces he destroyed before his death. Once 
the subdean, whose business was to visit the inferior clergy in his 
district once a year to see that they acted becoming their function 
(and could demand to see any corner of their houses), found great 
fault with this curate’s house, dress, furniture and probably food, 
as the priest was his own cook. “Dean,” answered the dirty 
curate, “ you have not seen the most valuable part of my furniture. 
There is contentment peeping out of every corner of my cot, and 
you cannot see her, I suppose—you are not acquainted with her. 
Upon the walls of your lordly mansion and in your bedchamber is 
wrote ‘ Dean’ and ‘ Chapter, after that ‘Bishop.’ No thought of 
these here, nor of equipage ; contentment keeps them off.” Then 
he repeated to him the sixth Satire of the second book of Horace : 
“ Hoe erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus.” 

“A little farm, and a pleasant clear spring, a garden, and a 
grove were the utmost of my wish. The gods have in their 
bounty exceeded my hopes; I am contented.” 

Sometimes these clerical hewers of wood and drawers of water 
toilers of field and farm, were obliged to brew and sell ale and 
make alehouse and parsonage one. Perhaps this explains a 
certain old woman’s complaint that her daughter’s husband or 
suitor kept bad company,—“ the parson and such.” Another old 
lady, defending a too jovial minister, declared— 

“Well, I'll not say but he may have slanted now and then 
at a christening or a wedding, but for buryin’ a corp he is 
undeniable.” 

Neither is it surprising that particular evil smells were said to 
be as bad as chapels in sheep-salving time! The chapels often 
were no better furnished than their ministers. At Wythop the 
communion service consisted of a pewter cheese plate and pewter 
pot; the baptismal font was an earthen basin. Here the minister's 
stipend was tenpence a Sunday, the exact wage of a day labourer. 
Both minister and ploughman received their wage with victuals, 
the former in form of whittlegate. The ploughman’s day was 
from six to six, but his week had six days, the parson’s only one. 
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Why should these rough dalesmen waste time and work to 
write sermons? Especially as the Lake District peasantry have 
always been a practical, never a very religious people, and always 
averse to long sermons. 

“What shall I say next?” asked one of these mountain 
preachers in the midst of a somewhat lengthy discourse. 

“ Amen,” said an audible voice from among the congregation. 

In 1767 the poet Gray one Sunday passed the “ Cherry-Tree” and 
the little chapel of Wytheburn, out of which the congregation 
was just issuing. He says no more than this of the chapel in 
which thirty people would have been a throng, but we know from 
Clarke’s ‘Survey’ a dozen years later that “ the chapel was a very 
poor low building and not consecrated; their burying-place is 
Crosthwaite.” So late as 1792, when Parson Sympson had been 
thirty-five years its minister, Walker’s ‘Tour’ described the chapel 
as “wretched, in a scattered group of poor houses, everything 
about it cold and comfortless.” 

Had the poet Gray stopped to peep in he would have seen very 
much such an interior as Kit North described even sixty years 
later at Wastdale—about a dozen benches, the reading desk 
scarcely to be distinguished, humble the pulpit, and lowly the 
altar, an earthen floor, and bare stone walls, weather-stained, 
with penetrating damps and driving tempests. 

On that October day of 1767, in all probability it was our 
Priest who read the usual prayers in the chapel, and for his 
gracious Majesty King George, third of the name, as he had ten 
years earlier prayed for the second of these German dullards. 
A picturesque issuing that (to us), a company of mountain 
shepherds, who spun the fleeces of their own sheep and knew 
themselves fine in Sunday best of undyed homespun, the white 
and black fleeces mixed. How dandy the full-skirted coats 
ornamented with huge brass buttons, and the waistcoats opened 
in front, if perchance the home-woven sark boasted a snowy frill. 
Breeches were buttoned tightly across the haunches so as to keep 
up without braces, not yet invented. Many are the bows of ribbon 
and bright buttons on these Sunday breeches ; some of the richer 
dalesmen’s breeches of buckskin, intended to endure long after 
the owner grew too large for them or shrank too small. 

Buxom belles and matrons are in homespun linsey-woolsey 
gowns well above the ankle. Brightly buckled shoes were of 
coquetry as well as of service, and many a foot in those days 
sought the fender without need of the fire. Our Priest by 
Function is not long after the others, for he dofis his surplice 
behind a curtain. He is in clerical black, knee-breeches and yarn 
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stockings, all probably somewhat weather-rusted from their 
thirteen miles’ struggle every Sunday through frequent sunshine 
and tempest, and he wears a cocked hat somewhat worse in form 
and colour than the day it finished its caravan journey a dozen 
or more years ago. 

Wytheburn Chapel is no longer wretched or grim, but snowily 
neat. It has spruce belfry and pleasant-voiced bell, a bell-ringer, 
vicar, and a memorial window, but not of our Priest. 

The chancel, of recent addition, is considerably higher than the 
original building, which gave it a singular appearance. It is 
still :— 

““Wytheburn’s modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling,” 


and into it every season pour tens of thousands of lakers with 
never 2 thought of Parson Sympson, whose name shall endure 
when not one stone of these walls lies upon another. 

One day I knocked at a door in Grasmere Vale. The cottage 
is of lime-washed stone, the door opening from a farmyard. At 
first all seemed darkness beyond the door, but gradually the figure 
of a pretty woman evolved itself from the gloom. I was guided 
through the dusk of walls scarcely higher than one’s head, 
beneath heavy black oaken beams and beside windows of only 
doll-house size. The floor was of the same blue slabs of mountain 
stone of Wordsworth’s time. The slabs are worn now into ruts 
and furrows. In the great fireplace comparatively modern con- 
veniences are set, but I know from the flickering light and flame 
just where Mistress Sympson cooked the timely treat of fish or 
fowl “ by nature yielded to her spouse’s practised hook or gun.” 
I knew where all winter long in the peat smoke of the great 
chimney hung flitches of bacon, the burly hams and quarters of 
beef and mutton, making the well-stocked chimney considered by 
eighteenth-century dalesmen the most elegant furniture that 
could adorn a house. “ Well-stocked” those chimneys surely 
were, for an eighteenth-century tourist mentions one in which 
he saw eight whole carcasses hanging at once. Beside the 
chimney how easy to imagine still the high-backed settle, where 
the master sat by the light of tallow dips and sorted his hooks 
and set his poles. 

Here we seem to see the “hospitable board” just by the 
“charitable door.” This dim room was the general living and 
sitting room of Priest Sympson’s family, the self-same room 
trimmed and brightened by the matron’s care. It was also the 
clergyman’s only study, amid pots and pans, and the bustle of 
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daily needs, of butter and cheese-making, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, washing, pickling, quilting, preserving, herb-distilling, 
fat-rendering, candle-dipping, fowl-plucking. ‘“ He might be 
considered lucky if he had a dozen dog-eared volumes among his 
pots and pans,” wrote Macaulay of such as Parson Sympson. 

To cover these very slabs Mistress Sympson wove a fair carpet 
of homespun wool, tinctured daintily with florid hues; not for 
daily use, but kept for seemliness and warmth on festal days, 
when three unknown poets came to tea, or Dorothy Wordsworth 
came with her work, while William and the Priest joined Southey 
and Coleridge to fish in Wytheburn water till supper-time. 
Mistress Sympson hung snow-white curtains to these mites of 
windows, and for mats at thresholds she braided tough moss, and 
long-enduring mountain-plants that creep along the ground with 
sinuous trail. She wasa pattern wife, devoted to her home, which 
she apparently rarely left, and to all appearance without tastes 
that craved a wider earth and higher sky. She was contented, 
for so also is a snail in its way; but what she really was in 
potentiality who ever knew? Tull the sun kissed it the golden- 
est field was but clods. Without the attrition of other minds 
in books, newspapers, or conversation, without even a weekly 
sermon, that only stimulus of so many bucolic minds, why should 
a mind, however full of latent fire, give out one single spark ? 

Dorothy Wordsworth speaks of Mistress Sympson in old age 
as “mild and gentle, yet cheerful and much of the gentlewoman.” 
This seems to imply that she was only “ much,” not “altogether” 
the gentlewoman. Probably she was really more the eighteenth- 
century mountain-shepherd’s helpmeet than the equal of the 
showy courtier her brother’s pen represents the husband. 

Probably also that showiness was chiefly in the old man’s 
bombastic talk. 

Mistress Sympson’s kitchen-parlour is now the farmhouse 
kitchen, and Wytheburn’s Vicar has a parsonage within stone's 
throw of the church. The present occupant shows her parlour, 
rich in framed photographs and antimacassars, evidently proud 
of her modern Brussels carpet, its white ground strewn with 
immense roses. 

The Wordsworths and the Sympsons were very “ neighbourly,” 
albeit three miles were between them, and the Sympsons 
already aged when the young couple came to the Vale. Dorothy 
writes in one of her letters that the old man of eighty was as 
active as a man of fifty. Her Grasmere Journal contains various 
mentions of the household. 

On a June day of 1800, when the Priest by Function was 
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eighty-five, we read : “ William and I walked up to the Sympsons’. 
William and old Mr. Sympson went to fish in Wytheburn water.” 

A little later in the same year: “On Sunday we made a great 
fire and drank tea in Bainriggs (wood) with the Sympsons.” 

Coleridge and his wife were of this party. It was not a 
hymning and psalming one, we may be sure, though on a Sunday 
and with three parsons, present and ci-devant. 

One was Coleridge, the ex-Unitarian, who had preached a can- 
didature sermon in nankeen trousers, blue coat, and brass buttons ; 
another, Priest Sympson’s ordained son ; and Priest Sympson him- 
self, who still retained a flashing eye, a burning palm, a stirring 
foot, a head which beat at nights upon its pillow with a thousand 
schemes. 

On September 3rd, 1800, our Priest by Function climbs 
Helvellyn with William and John Wordsworth, the elder of the 
two brothers a third his age. On a May day of 1802, Dorothy 
and William met Coleridge at Wytheburn and found the Patriarch 
fishing there. Again Dorothy considers it lucky that Miss Symp- 
son comes into Dove Cottage and takes William from his struggle 
with the “ Leach Gatherer.” 

Dorothy, on her way home from her long walks with her 
brother, sometimes stops at the Sympsons’ to borrow a shawl. 
The Journal abounds with mentions of walks to Keswick and 
Wytheburn. Scarcely one was without a call at the parsonage, « 
word with its inmates, even when no note is made of such. “ Mr. 
Sympson came . . . and brought us a beautiful drawing which he 
had done.” This could scarcely be the fiddling, scheming, 
climbing Patriarch. 

It was probably the poetical son, a clergyman who had pre- 
ceded Wordsworth by ten years or more at the Hawkshead 
Grammar School, where both spent eight or ten years, and whom 
Wordsworth (many years later) considered entitled to that place 
among Westmoreland poets which has never been accorded him. 
His principal poem, now perished, ‘The Vision of Alfred,” 
Wordsworth thought “in versification harmonious and animated, 
and containing passages of splendid description.” 

“ He was a man of ardent feelings,” wrote Wordsworth, “and 
his faculties of mind, particularly of memory, were extra- 
ordinary.” With him one day Wordsworth talked of Pope and 
found fault with his versification. The other defended Pope with 
warmth, almost with irritation, till Wordsworth said, “In compass 
and variety of sound your own versification surpasses his.” 

“ Never,” continued Wordsworth, “shall I forget the change in 
his countenance and tone of voice; the storm was laid in a 
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moment, he no longer disputed my judgment, and I passed 
immediately in his mind, no doubt, for as great a critic as ever 
lived.” 

Another son of the family, not one pannier-poised into the Vale, 
but native of it, inherited his father’s early disposition towards 
revelling and frolicking. 

Something, too, of the Matron’s gentleness may have fated him 
to failure. He was sent forth from that primitive Vale to try the 
paths of fortune in the open world—Birmingham perhaps, or 
Manchester ; even perhaps only small Penrith. Whichever it was 
proved too much for him. The son, of a long revelling and indus- 
triously frolicking father, failed entirely “before the suit of 
pleasure.” 

After what dusty fallings and angry disappointments at home 
we know not, but may imagine, he returned to the Vale to 
humbly till his father’s glebe. Wordsworth, after 1820, sap- 
pressed the lines of ‘The Excursion’ relating to this son, and to 
the youngest daughter, who :— 


“In duty stayed 
To lighten her declining mother’s care; 
But ere the bloom had passed away, which health 
Preserved to adorn a cheek no longer young, 
Her heart in course of nature finding place 
For new affections, to the holy state 
Of wedlock they conducted her, but still 
The bride, adhering to those filial cares, 
Dwelt with her Mate beneath her Father's roof.” 


This daughter died five years before her mother. Her ever- 
active father outlived her six years and more, outlived her child 
and the glebe-tilling wanderer his son. 

The Sympson graves are no longer “ unsociably sequestered.” 

Death’s harvests have been rich since those words were written. 
Very near the graves are those of all the Wordsworths, and of 
Hartley Coleridge, whom the Sympsons knew only as a blithe and 
buoyant child, never “untimely old—irreverendly grey.” 

Jane, the youngest of the Sympsons, died first, aged thirty- 
seven, in 1801. Mary, the mother, twelve years our Priest’s 
junior, died in 1806 at eighty-one. In June, 1807, after his 
glebe-tilling son’s death and the far absence of his only two 
children, the old man went one afternoon across the road to note 
the growth of his garden. Perhaps at that very moment lower 
down in the Vale the family of the poet wondered how he would 
pass those remnant days, that staunch old man bearing the wintry 
grace and comeliness of unenfeebled age. ‘“ What titles will he 
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keep—will he remain musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, a 
planter and a rearer from the seed?” 

Even while they asked each other if it were possible, with his 
household swept away as by a plague, and hillocks grown green 
in Grasmere churchyard, he could still remain the man of hope 
with forward-looking mind he had always been, even then death 
fell upon him. 

The long life came to its end amid June scents and sounds in 
his garden. Perhaps his aged eyes saw in those swift flitting 
shadows of clouds, shadows of things celestial. Perhaps to him 
came visions of his manhood’s noon, and the cloud-shadows seemed 
visions of the fantastic caravan which half a century before 
stopped at almost this very spot. There perhaps he saw the 
gentle wife riding her pony with the grace of immortal youth. 
He saw her bending forward to gaze upon the cot where the old 
age of earth stole upon her. Perhaps he saw bounding children 
dancing upon those grey hills of earth and time. Who knows 
even that he saw not the well-remembered Tabby (how often had 
they spoken of her long after every atom of her had come up 
again from earth in grass and flower!) float dreamily across Helm 
Crag just as all grew dim to him—even the blue June sky. 


“Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 
Death fell upon him.” 


The Sympson garden still remains almost precisely as it was 
that day. A new gate replaces the old, but the weather-stained 
oaken posts may very well be the same that the old man touched 
in passing through them for the last time. These things remain, 
and his phantom presence. Not one single memory of him would 
exist on earth but for an unknown and unpromising youth, who 
lived plainly and thought high thoughts, lower down in the Vale. 
Parson Sympson himself had no love for the pen, that little 
instrument which preserves lives and histories. While minister 
of Wytheburn he kept no records even of the church, and 
no scrap of his writing remains in the world. Yet because of 
that obscurely writing youth he became one to whose receding 
footsteps upon the sands of life and time an occasional pilgrim 
listens with rapt interest, and for whose soul breathes perhaps 
even an unconscious prayer. 





Cwo Points of View. 


—_—-_ 


HIS. 
Letter from Cecil Wainwright to Charlie Summers. 


August 4th—Dear old chap, I got here all right on Saturday, and 
yesterday I spent the whole day in a boat on the river, with a 
pipe, and a book which I did not read. I feel regularly used up 
and played out. I could not even write a letter if it had to be 
posted, but I shall finish this at the rate of half-a-dozen lines a 
day, and send it to you by the end of the week. The place suits 
very well, and the harbour is jolly. No, dear boy, I can’t even 
send you a paragraph about it. The thought of the paper is 
loathsome to me. 

Wednesday.—Rather less of a worm to-day. I went for an 
early dip this morning, and met two splendid specimens of the 
Rugby boy. I fancy I shall get all the local colour I want for 
my public-school story. I have made a few notes, so you may 
gather I am feeling rather more fit. We are going out fishing 
this afternoon, and they are to dine with me this evening; they 
are young enough to think that something of a distinction. 

Thursday.—Rugby up-to-date is very fine; I have really got 
all the material I need, but we play the return match to-night ; 
that is to say, I make the acquaintance of the family. I expect a 
slow evening, and no copy; I’ve seen the parents, and they look 
dull and high bred. There’s a daughter too, but I don’t expect 
to be allowed to flirt with her. 

I could send you an article on this place if it’s wanted badly 
next week; there are points about it. Don’t expect anything 
smart, however; I have not had a single idea yet. 

Friday night—I must post this before ten if you are to get it 
to-morrow night. The Rugby evening was a great success. 
Mildred is a stunning girl; quiet and well bred, without an atom 
of side. The kind of thing I have described scores of times, but 
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never believed in till now. She made one sit up without feeling 
a bit stiff. They have a furnished house here, and have their 
own servants, and do the thing in tip-top style—very different to 
anything we have in Brixton, old man. It was awfully lucky 
you put in my dress things. I actually hesitated about putting 
them on—you may fancy I was glad I had done so when I saw 
the kind of people they were. I think I went down rather well. 
We had some music, and I did Chevalier for them. I knew that 
was all right, but I did not venture on any others. They were 
immensely pleased. Paterfamilias beamed, and begged me to 
come again when I said “ good-night.” I hoped Mildred would 
second the invitation, but she didn’t; however, she joined the 
fishing expedition to-day, which I wanted to suggest last night, 
and daren’t. You won’t think I have made much use of my 
opportunities, when I tell you we talked about books the whole 
blooming time, but the sort of thing that goes down in Brixton 
won’t do here. Besides, Mildred isn’t a bit like other girls. She 
has an immense reverence for literature, has read all the right 
sort of things, and can talk well about them. She seemed 
surprised to find I had also. I have not given myself away yet, 
so she does not know how we poor devils have to be up-to-date 
in our knowledge of literature, whether we care for reading 
or not. 
Let me have a line saying how things are with you. 
Yours ever, 


C. W. 


From the same to the same. 


August 14th.—Dear Charlie, I’ve left you the devil of a time 
without answering yours; the truth is I’ve had no time for letter 
writing. I can’t pretend to give you a detailed account of the 
past week, but if you fill in the omissions freely with Mildred 
you won’t be far out. This whole connection is going to turn out 
a jolly good thing for us, I can see. Paterfamilias has a big 
share in the “ Evans Brothers and Condy” concern—both the 
weekly and the monthly. I have a shrewd suspicion he is Evans 
Brothers from something he said ; anyway, he has offered me an 
introduction to both editors, and you know how hard it is to get 
in there. I see vistas, my boy! Which will you have, the 
weekly or monthly, when we are offered the editorships? I 
expect they will ask me to their place in Brighton, too, and there 
will be a chance of no end of “pars” about the smart people in 
their set. 


Sunday.—Dear old boy, when I read over what I have written 
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above, I am ashamed of my futile attempts to deceive you. 
Perhaps I was trying to deceive myself too—I don’t know. The 
long and the short of it is, I’m in love, and if Mildred won’t have 
me—but there, I won’t think of it. 

It was partly your letter this morning made me know it. Dear 
old chap, you must stow that sort of thing; it’s all very well at 
Brixton, but it doesn’t fit here. It put me in a cold sweat just 
to think that she might chance to see your letter. She won’t 
though, for I’ve burnt it. I can’t tell you how different it is from 
what you think. There’s not a bit of flirtation in it. I don’t 
believe she knows the meaning of the word. I can’t in the least 
tell whether I’m making any way. She's so innocent and so 
artless that sometimes her enthusiasm carries her entirely out of 
the reserve that is natural to her; but next time I see her we are ‘ 
back at exactly the same point. I can’t give you a better idea of 
how different this is from anything you and I have met before than 
by telling you that I don’t even call her Mildred yet. Her very 
innocence makes me afraid to take the least advantage. I'll give 
you an instance of the kind of thing she does. One day we were 
alone on the river, for the boys had landed, and she wanted to 
take an oar. She had to pass me in the boat, and just as I had 
one of her hands in mine, and the other resting on my arm, 
which was as nearly as possible round her waist, she stopped to 
look at a jelly-fish or something over the edge of the boat. If 
any one bad told me a month ago that I should hold a girl in 
that position for thirty seconds, and not kiss her, I should have 
called him a liar; but Mildred has taught me many things. 
She passed on to her place when the fish had gone, without 
the slightest notion, I am sure, that she had been in any 
danger. 

So you see where I am, dear boy. I can’t tell you a word as to 
my chances. She likes me, I’m sure; but these high-bred girls 
don’t make themselves cheap ; I don’t suppose I shall really know 
till—well, till just before I come back to town, which will be 
Thursday, I suppose. I daren’t hurry it more than that—to 
make things sure—and I fancy she will think even that rather 
rapid. It would take a long course of Modern Life to prepare 
her for a really up-to-date courtship. I wish I knew the approved 
method at Brighton, but I believe the simplest way is the safest. 
All the same, I have risked a little Browning with good effect, I 
think. 

By the way, I want you to send me half-a-dozen numbers of 
Modern Life ; not the recent ones—May and June were about my 
best months, I think. She’s immensely interested in the idea of 
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journalistic work, and I’ve promised to let her see some of my 
things. 
Good-bye, old man. Wish me well through it. 
Yours ever, 
C. W. 


The same to the same. 


August 19th, Tuesday night—Dear old boy, many thanks for 
your good wishes, and for the bundle of papers. I can’t sleep 
to-night, so I shall get rid of the time over a letter to you. 
To-morrow—or to-day, for it’s past midnight—I shall know the 
worst—or the best, if the fates have that in store for me. 
Thursday you'll see me. 

Charlie, if you could know that girl! She reads a new 
meaning into life for me. I feel I’ve been fooling away my time 
all these years, but please God I'll make a new start now, with 
Mildred to help me. There is no doubt every fellow is bound to 
make the best use he can of the influence he has. Reads like 
awful rot, but you should hear her say it. I make things sound 
second rate when I try to jot them down afterwards, but in her 
mouth they are the purest poetry and the truest wisdom. 

Don’t think me a raving lunatic, dear boy. 

Yours, 
C. W. 


HERS. 
Letter from Mildred Churchill to Mabel Wyatt. 


aturday, August 2nd.—My dearest Mab, I was so delighted to. 
get your letter; writing to you and getting your answers is the 
only consolation I have in this place. It is even worse than I 
thought when we first came. The boys enjoy it, of course, for 
they have plenty of boating and fishing. Mamma is perfectly 
happy when she can take out her water colours, and for papa 
one place is as good as another for smoking and reading. I am 
the only person to whom it really matters, and it does seem hard 
that Iam the only person who was not considered. Words fail 
me in trying to describe this desert. The place bristles with 
women of all ages and sizes, and there isn’t a single man! You 
ask if there isn’t a pier? My dear, there’s not even a promenade! 
There is no sand, so we are certainly spared the nigger minstrels 
and the donkeys, but there is nothing to do but the river, and we 
go solemn picnics every day, either for lunch or tea, which I am 
sure no one enjoys except the servants. When we have all eaten 
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too much, the boys go fishing, mamma gets to work sketching, 
and papa and I go to sleep in the boats over our respective books. 

I told you I did not think the shops would be much good; it 
turns out they are absolutely futile. You ask for something you 
don’t want and they haven’t got, and instead of showing you a 
lot of other things, they offer to send for it, so you have nothing 
to do but decline politely and go out. I defy you to spend more 
than five minutes in any shop in the place. 

Monday.—There was no use posting this yesterday, so I waited 
to finish it to-day, and as it turns out, I have another letter of 
yours to answer, and an “excitement” to chronicle. What a 
lovely time you are having at Cowes! How I do envy you! I 
like the description of your frocks immensely ; the white serge 
yachting frock is too fascinating, and the way you have had the 
waistcoat cut is the most original thing I have seen. I am sure 
it will suit you perfectly. What a lucky girl you are to have 
something to wear them for! You will hardly believe me when 
I tell you that after the first day I have never changed my frock 
till evening. I wear a serge skirt and a shirt from morning till 
aight ! 

But I am forgetting the “excitement.” There is a little 
church four miles up the river, to which you can go by boat. I 
got the boys to row me there yesterday, and as we were coming 
home we passed a boat with a young man asleep in it. I was 
steering, so I went as close to it as I dared; he is a nice-looking 
young man, a gentleman, I think, but it’s so difficult to tell in 
flannels. At any rate, I mean to have him in attendance here 
before the week’s out, if he’s at all presentable, though how it’s 
to be managed I don’t know yet. I daresay you are surprised 
that there should be any thrill about a single young man in a 
boat. With your herds of men you can’t imagine the point to 
which one is reduced in a desert like this. Do write to me soon, 
and help to make life endurable. 

Always, dearest Mabel, yours devotedly, 
Miprep. 


The same to the same. 


August 6th.—My darling Mabel, the capture of the young man 
is proceeding, though not too easily. I bribed the boys to make 
his acquaintance, and they met him this morning out bathing. 
You would think the thing was done then, but no, they have 
turned naughty; as they find him “no end of a decent sort,” 
they mean to keep him to themselves. I have tried more bribing 
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without effect, and now I must persuade papa to send him a 
polite message, for the boys are to dine with him this evening, 
and they’re as conceited as possible about it. 

Thursday.—It’s all right. Mr. Wainwright is to dine here this 
evening, but he’ll have to be very interesting to be worth all the 
trouble I’ve taken. I don’t think I should have done it, but the 
boys are so obstinate, and they swore they would not ask 
him. I'll add a line to-morrow, and tell you what he’s really 
like. 

Friday.—Really, dearest Mabel, he isn’t at all bad. Quite 
presentable and that sort of thing, and it really doesn’t matter 
about antecedents, because of course one need never know these 
people afterwards. I don’t suppose I should find him at all 
amusing if I had all your men to compare him with, but here he 
really does very well. The boys discovered that he is something 
literary ; they found a notebook of his in the boat when they were 
bathing, so I put all the yellow-backs out of the way, and left a 
few volumes of poems and things about, and went in for being 
intellectual. It went down beautifully, and we talked books the 
whole time in the boat to-day, much to the boys’ disgust. I 
forgot to mention that they wanted to prevent me from going out 
with them to-day, and I had to do some more bribing. They are 


costing me quite a fortune, but they threatened to “give me 
away,” and I’ve had to let them smoke in the boat, and not tell 
papa, and to pay for their tobacco into the bargain. Isn’t it 
disgusting ? 


Always your loving 
MitpRep. 


The same to the same. 


August 1oth.—My dearest Mabel, I am not sure that in some 
ways it isn’t more amusing to have one man all to yourself than 
half-a-dozen that you share with other people. This one is as 
devoted as even you could desire. He is fast getting to the 
speechless stage, and our conversations have some of the excite- 
ment of skating on thin ice, for with that class one doesn’t quite 
know how near one is to an explosion. The metaphor is a little 
mixed, but it expresses what I mean. Here is a specimen of 
our conversation; it was after he had confessed to being a 
journalist :-— 

She. How very interesting! and .what a wide influence it 
gives you! 

He. Well, yes, I suppose so; you mean, if the paper has a big 
circulation. 
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She. Of course. It multiplies your power to do good a 
thousandfold. 

He (very modestly). H’m—I don’t know—I can’t say—I never 
looked at my work exactly in that way. The most I hoped for 
was to give a little pleasure. 

She (enthusiastically), Ah! but is not giving pleasure the 
highest possible good ? 

He (admiringly). Perhaps you’re right, Miss Churchill; by 
Jove, I never thought of that. 

She (pensively). But how limited, even in that, the sphere of 
most people is! 

He. Oh! (Inarticulate rapture.) 

I think the chief charm is in his being different from the people 
we generally meet. It’s impossible to know just how he will 
take things, and it’s interesting to see how far one can go. He 
has got a most tremendous respect for me, and that makes it safe 
to do things one daren’t with any man in our own set. I 
can’t give instances, but you know just the sort of thing I mean. 
There is only one thing I am afraid of—that mamma or the boys 
will notice something. He insisted on reading ‘The Last Ride 
Together ’ the other day, when we were in the boat, and the boys 
were not more than a dozen yards away. You know how voices 
carry on the water, and he read with so much feeling I was sure 
they would suspect something, but luckily they were only 
thinking of the fish. Altogether, dear, this has been an allevia- 
tion; but for Mr. Wainwright and your letters this place would 
have been quite intolerable. 

Your most loving 
MivpreED. 


The same to the.same. 


August 20th.—My dearest Mabel, I've had such a dreadful day. 
I hardly know how to begin to tell you. I was in the summer- 
house reading some numbers of Modern Life Mr. Wainwright had 
sent (by the way, I am sending some of them on to you; they 
are so funny you must see them, though of course they are 
rather vulgar). Well, I saw Mr. Wainwright coming across the 
garden. My dear, he meant to propose! I sawitinhiseye. } 
was desperate, for I would have given anything to avoid such a 
humiliation. Suddenly I had an inspiration. I professed to find 
his articles in Modern Life wanting in the high moral tone I had 
expected. Iam afraid he was very much cut up. He said some 
things—I could not prevent it—about trying to live up to my 
ideal and that sort of thing. It was a horrid scene, and I coulé 
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not tell him that he would be less amusing if he became more 
moral, I have been feeling quite sick ever since he went, as if 
I'd trodden on a worm. It’s all mamma’s fault for insisting on 
coming to this place. And what right have vulgar people to 
have any feelings? If he’d been a gentleman he’d have known I 
couldn’t think of anything serious. 

I forgot to mention I wore my blue frock on Sunday when we 
went up the river to church. You remember the one you liked 
so much. Mr. Wainwright covered me with spray as we were 
putting off, and the salt water has completely taken the colour 
out. I could cry with vexation when I think of it. And the 
boys have had all my quarter’s allowance. Do write and comfort 
your wretched 

MiLpreD. 


J. T. Kryostey Tarpey. 











Cats and their Affections. 


Part II, 


Cats are not naturally afraid of dogs, but the males make 
friends with them more readily than the females, probably 
because the question of kittens is not involved. Major and Squall 
were both cronies of a big dog at the stable, and used to lie for 
hours cuddled close to him, and I have established others ona 
very good footing with two fox-terriers, though there is a double 
difficulty with that breed. Squall possessed a sort of introverted 
interest from his stupidity; he was deaf, an unusual infirmity 
among the many white cats I have known, despite the general 
belief to the contrary, but he also seemed to be what is called 
‘“‘deficient.” He had no sense of time, which the rest have 
strongly, would come for his dinner at any hour of the day, and 
go to bed at any hour after dark; he would also get up at any 
hour and go back to bed again; he showed no sense of fear, 
though‘he was not actively courageous, except in ratting and cat 
fights. He took no notice of anything alien to his natural 
pursuits except of piano and violin playing; as soon as the 
instrument was opened he would bound to sit beside the player 
and remain motionless while the music lasted, his eyes fixed on 
the fingers which struck the keys or strings; but we were never 
able to determine whether the sounds penetrated the closed doors 
of hearing, or whether he was only watching the motions of the 
hands. He was unusually gentle and affectionate, and never 
scratched or struck in anger, yet he never learned, as the others 
did while kittens, to keep his claws sheathed in playing. As he 
grew older the expression of his eyes, which had been preter- 
naturally entranced and sweet, became vacant, and his face did 
not change under any circumstances. He was so different from the 
others in many ways that he produced an impression of witlessness. 

He was not the only one of our cats who showed fondness for 
music, or at least for musical instruments; two or three others 
had for some time a habit of sitting beside the person who was 
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playing, and occasionally of walking on the keyboard of the piano 
when no one was there, and of clawing the strings until they 
vibrated. None of them, however, kept it up. The only one who 
has been unmistakably affected by music, though it is impossible 
to say whether agreeably or the reverse, is Lalla Rookh. When 
anyone sings, with or without accompaniment, she climbs on his 
lap, purring loudly, rubbing herself against him, and lifting 
herself towards his face. Whistling excites her still more; she 
jumps on the knees of the whistler, purring like a small drum, 
lies down, but changes her position every instant, rubs her head 
against his face, and finally lays it against his mouth so as to put 
an end to the performance. 

Princess left a daughter already full-grown, who was a great 
contrast to her mother in most things. From earliest kittenhood 
she was so rude, sharp, pert, and altogether unamenable that she 
was named M’liss, after Mr. Bret Harte’s heroine, and so she 
continued to the end of her life. She was small, but her shape 
was the perfection of her species; she had a wide-awake face, 
remarkable strength, and the agility of a monkey; her movements 
were often quicker than the eye could follow. She never attached 
herself deeply to anybody, or showed much affection except for 
her kittens, although when little she received her full share of 
petting; she remained on friendly terms with the family and 
acknowledged the acquaintance of the servants, not being so averse 
from the kitchen as her mother and some of the others; she did not 
stay there, but went for what she wanted. Her most marked 
characteristic was independence; she seldom asked for anything 
except food; got into and out of the house without aid; carried 
her kittens up and downstairs, and arranged their abodes for 
herself, sometimes choosing another cat’s basket, sometimes 
installing them in the cellar or greenhouse. She was the only 
cat I have known to whom the term “ clever,” as used in America, 
could be applied. From her first weeks she began to amuse 
herself, and although she played with her mother and fellow kits, 
she had endless resources of her own. Besides fetching a ball and 
having it thrown for her—a game she invented for herself—she 
would play with it alone by the hour; two cords tied to a trans- 
verse rod, with little bells at the ends, were her gymnasium. To 
ring the bells had been a favourite sport of Princess, and M’liss 
found them ready to hand; she not only diverted herself by 
jingling them, but springing from the ground would seize a cord 
in each paw and would swing herself to and fro by them. 

Another plaything of hers was a penwiper in the shape of a 
long tassel made of a dozen skeins of black saddler’s silk ; there 
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was one in each room of the house, and when she could not find 
that belonging to the library, she would run upstairs and return 
with another, the top in her mouth, the black fringe hanging 
against her downy white breast. Possibly to avoid tasting the 
ink, she always carried them in this way. One by one she lost 
eight, but I am bound to say that M’liss lost fewer playthings 
than any of her family, as one proof of her intelligence was 
knowing where to find things, and another was looking for them. 
Princess and Czarina would go to the drawers in which their toys 
were kept, but neither ever looked for more than a minute or two 
for an object that had disappeared. M’liss regularly “ sought ” 
like a dog, and seldom gave up until she found. 

I saw her once fish a penwiper from between the leaves of a port- 
folio in an engraving stand into which it had fallen unseen by her, 
from a powerful toss of her paw. She stood a moment expecting 
it to drop, then began to seek on the floor, then jumped on the 
furniture at that end of the room, finally got on the engraving 
stand and looked over it keenly—there were several large albums 
and portfolios in it—and at last plunged her paw between the 
covers and drew forth the penwiper. There was a table-cover 
fringed with worsted balls larger than walnuts which she used to 
swing and knock about, and one day she made up her mind to 
have one ; she deliberately set about pulling it off with her claws 
and teeth; it did not come off easily, but she persevered and at 
length succeeded. She played with it for weeks, always seeming 
to know where to find it, until she took it out of doors and 
lost it in the grass. Soon afterwards she pulled off another, which 
lasted her for a long time; when that was lost she took another, 
and in the course of years all of them. 

A pastime in which all the cats delight is hide-and-seek behind 
the pillows of a bed or sofa. In the drawing-room there are some 
old-fashioned divans against the wall with several cushions set 
upright, which have been the playground of generations of pets ; 
the mothers begin by playing with their kittens, the kittens keep 
it up together, and teach it to younger sets. The point of the 
game is which shall see the other first and surprise her by a cuff 
on the nose, which stands for “I spy.” When two play it is 
simple enough, but when there are three or four one always 
remains outside the cushions to seek, and by degrees the little 
pink-nosed white faces peep between the cushions with the 
inimitable and provocative expressions of a kitten at play, and the 
seeker is surprised by a tap. If she be on the alert the hider 
sometimes vanishes, and sometimes they try which can get within 
the other’s guard and give the first whack. 
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M’liss was particularly fond of hide-and-seek, and established 
a mode of playing it with us while we were at dinner; she would 
hide on the window sill behind the Jong winter curtains which 
are dropped in the evening, and would peep out at one side or 
between them and mew, popping back again as we called, “I see 
you”; she never tired of this slipping unseen from window to 
window to vary the surprise until we had more than enough of it. 

M’liss was chilly, notwithstanding her vitality and condition, 
for she was a little athlete, like iron for weight and strength. All 
the cats soon find the warmest spots in the house—the furnace 
flues, or where the hot water pipes pass under the floor—and resort 
to them ; some of them, she among the rest, are not afraid to jump 
inside the fender and sit on the hearth, in spite of the flicker 
and crackling of the flames. M’liss had the habit of holding up 
her forepaws to warm them at the register or fire, which made 
the most comical and improbable picture—a little white cat with 
an impertinent expression, seated demurely before the andirons, 
holding up a forepaw to the glow. It was the most intelligent habit 
I have seen an animal practise, except that of wiping their paws 
on the doormat on coming into the house, which a black-and-tan 
terrier of ours and the Skye terrier of a friend did regularly. 

In this and her entire mode of life, which was like that of most 
cats, distinctly methodical, M’liss produced the effect of a little 
egotist, and she was one. She was her own cat, not ours, and her 
impulses and purposes began and ended with herself. She was 
also a tease, the first specimen of that class, excluding of course 
monkeys, I have seen among animals, except a black-and-tan 
terrier, the friend and torment of the one that wiped his feet. 
Mliss would wait until one of the other cats was asleep, pretending 
to be asleep herself meanwhile, then she would noiselessly creep 
to the back of the sofa, chair, or top of the basket where the 
other lay, and give her a slight tap on the head, instantly 
crouching so as to be invisible. The sleeper would start, open one 
eye, wink, shut it again, and go to sleep, when M’liss would tap 
again; this would be repeated until the sleeper, roused and 
enraged, jumped up and saw the offender, when some spitting and 
slapping would ensue, and either M’liss would retreat or the victim 
choose another couch, but no sooner fall asleep again than M’liss 
would be at her post, until the other would rush out of the room 
and the house. She also used to amuse herself by coming behind 
her companions when they were eating or meditating, and giving 
them a push or a poke, and bymany similar practical jokes. 

M’liss, though not very demonstrative to her kittens, showed 
such grief when they were taken from her as to make it distressing 
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to everyone in the house for days; she would hunt for them high 
and low, indoors and out, calling and mewing, and then follow 
each member of the household about in turn, crying and asking. 
She had at these times a very curious look, like a human being 
who has been crying; her eyes were not red, but contracted, and 
her whole face was slightly drawn and distorted. It occurred 
to me at last to show her that I put the kitten into a basket and 
sent it away in a carriage; she watched without interfering, 
and afterwards neither sought for her kitten, called nor mewed, 
but went about for two or three days with the look of crying, and 
then got back her spirits. 

The last time this happened, the kitten having been born in 
winter, spent its first month in a corner of my bedroom, but half 
a year had passed, it had not been there since, and had of late 
been living chiefly out of doors. After putting it in a basket and 
tying down the cover, I left the room to get a card for the address ; 
when I came back M’liss was trying to untie the knot, but 
she looked at me with a terribly human expression, and desisted. 
She followed downstairs, saw the basket taken to the carriage, and 
then disappeared ; an hour afterwards I found her lying with her 
paws tucked under her in the corner of my bedroom, where she 
had been with her kitten six months before and not since, her 
eyes and face puckered with misery ; she did not stir when I spoke 
to her, and remained there until night; she was missing for a 
few days, which happened now and then in fine weather, and when 
she came back seemed to think no more of it. 

M’liss once startled us by an exhibition of maternal sensitive- 
ness about a kitten to which we had thought her very indifferent. 
It was a puny little fright, and she kept it in the cellar, as if 
ashamed of it. One day when Czarina was playing with her three 
prize kittens on the verandah before a group of visitors, M’liss 
came up outof the cellar window, and was passing by, but stopped, 
looked for a minute at the pretty show, bounded off, and was back 
directly with her kitten in her mouth; she laid it down and 
walked back and forth to attract notice for it, and some of the 
admiration that was being lavished on the others. 

The propensity of cats to adopt the young of others, not always of 
their own species, leads to strange freaks, Our kitchen cats, who 
live in the cellars and woodshed, now and then take a kitten from 
another’s box, and make it their own. The strangest and drollest 
case of this parental partnership in my knowledge concerned the 
stable cat before mentioned, who again had a litter of white 
kittens. They lay in a cows’ manger, and were watched by a white 
hen whose eggs had been taken from her systematically. In the 
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absence of the cat she regularly sat upon the kittens while 
they squirmed and scratched unconcernedly beneath her. When 
I went to see them, she flew in my face, cackling furiously, and if 
I had not been warned beforehand, and on my guard, I should have 
been clawed; she perched on a rafter overhead scolding vehemently 
during the visit. In the evening, when the cows came in, one 
of them munched its supper from the rack in which the kittens 
lay with the hen or cat; no objection was made by either 
party. We were curious to see whether the hen would take the 
kittens to walk, but before they reached that stage the mother 
conveyed them to the kitchen, put them in charge of the cook, 
and disquieted herself no further about them. 

I saw an intimacy between another cat and hen at a country 
neighbour’s: they were seldom seen apart, strolling about the 
grounds together, sunning themselves for hours on an old- 
fashioned cellar door, the hen from time to time bestowing a 
vigorous peck on the cat, which was never taken in bad part, and 
they plainly liked each other’s society better than that of their 
respective kin. 

I have said that deafness among white cats is infrequent; not 
one in twenty of mine and their kittens has lacked the sense of 
hearing, and I have tried experiments with scores of others, and 
found but two or three deaf ones}among them. The superstition 
has been set on foot, and it is amazing how easily intelligent and 
educated people give in to it. A lady who lives in our neighbour- 
hood had two very pretty common blue-eyed white cats; she told 
me they were both stone deaf, that white cats always were, and 
when I assured her that it was a mistake, she modified the 
assertion by saying that blue-eyed white cats invariably were. 
She then spoke of the intelligence of hers, adding that they ran 
from any part of the grounds at the sound of the dinner bell. 
“What, the deaf cats?” I asked, on which she burst out 
laughing, and frankly owned that she had never tested the 
question. 

Darwin in one of his works brought forward this fancied 
peculiarity in proof of some of his theories, but one of his sons 
told me that it had been omitted from subsequent editions, as his 
father had become convinced that it was fallacious. There is such 
an obstinate clinging to a belief of this sort, that when I satisfied 
visitors by experiments that my cats were not deaf, many of them 
accounted for it by the mixed breed ; pure Persian cats were always 
deaf, at least, if blue-eyed. As those I subsequently had were 
all green or amber-eyed, and one of the kittens I gave away, 
which was blue-eyed, was deaf, I was uncertain about the truth of 
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this until the fair Ophelia spent a summer with us. She was full- 
bred Persian, with a tail like a fox’s brush, and large deep blue 
eyes, and her hearing was as acute as that of any cat on the place, 
gentle or simple. Ophelia came during the absence of her 
mistress at the seashore, and I thought she would have died of 
grief and home-sickness. The other cats at first resented her 
coming, but soon accepted her and even tried to make friends; 
she was solitary and inconsolable, and found her only comfort in 
human sympathy; she did not attach herself to us, but when we 
stroked her she would close her eyes, throwing her head backwards 
as I have often seen unhappy women do, and sigh deeply. She 
did not try to run away, but she never made herself at home, and 
pined so visibly, I was glad when she returned to her old friends 
and quarters. I have since seen a number of blue-eyed white 
Persian and Angora cats whose hearing was perfect, but not a 
deaf one, that I can remember. 

Another error about cats, and a truly vulgar one, is that they 
lie on young children’s breasts and suck their breath or suffocate 
them. Cats like to lie on the breast of a person they love, and 
are apt to show their happiness by now and then lifting their 
heads for a kiss, or gently touching the face or neck above them 
with their paw ; this soft patting or stroking a beloved cheek or 
throat is one of the more human habits which dogs have not. 
‘Seeing one of our cats lying on her master’s chest when he was 
asleep on the sofa, I understood how the notion had taken root ; 
then, too, cats are luxurious, and fond of warmth, and may 
‘sometimes share a baby’s crib or cradle for that reason, as dogs 
certainly do. 

Respect of slumber is a most curious characteristic of cats, and 
I have often wondered whether it is the same instinct which is 
said to prevent lions and tigers from attacking sleeping prey. 
fertainly no cat of mine after kittenhood, except the simpleton 
Squall, ever woke anybody in the house deliberately, and I have 
waked innumerable times to find one sitting beside me waiting 
patiently until I should rouse to let her out of the room. When 
Princess was a young kitten, one of her pretty ways was to tap 
my eyelids lightly if I were asleep, and she wished to play or be 
petted. But she soon outgrew this without training, and her 
consideration was shown in one very remarkable way. She knew 
the relation of the outside of the house to the inside thoroughly, 
and if she could not get in would come and mew under the 
window of the room I habitually occupied at that time of day, 
and as I sat in the library, in a morning-room, and in the drawing- 
room at different hours, this was a proof of much observation. 
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She knew even the hour of my daily visit to the store-room, which 
was on the ground floor, and often sprang upon‘the window-sill 
when I was within. 

Up to the time when poor M’liss and Squall were killed in the 
same night by strange dogs which cross the place in bands during 
August and September (no doubt in pursuit of ground'game), the 
eats were allowed to stay out of doors in the warm moonlight, 
which they love. Princess always wished to come in early in the 
morning, and she used to stand under my bedroom window, which 
was in the second storey, and mew in a low voice. As I was often 
ap by sunrise in summer, I would look out and see her gazing up 
at the window, with the concentrated wistfulness and expectation 
which belonged to her face. If I were not up and did not wish to 
rise, the mew would be repeated once or twice, more softly each 
time, finally pianissimo, and then would be heard no more. I had 
the curiosity to watch her several times through the Venetian 
shutters, and saw that after the third mew she went away. As 
she could make herself heard through closed sashes if she chose, 
and had no scruple about lifting her voice, I could not but think 
that she believed me to be asleep, and would not rouse me, which 
nothing would tempt her to do if she were in my room. 

Cats differ as much as human beings in the quality of their 
voices and in their talkativeness; and, as far as my observation 
goes, the finest bred have the least to say. Princess and her 
immediate descendants were talkers; they always mewed for 
what they wanted, and in response to a greeting or question; and 
they asked many questions, the drift of which we could not 
always catch, with unmistakable interrogation in the tone. She 
and M’liss, who was a chatterbox after her kind, both had a habit 
of making little conversational sounds in the throat, as many dogs 
have, especially when much petted; they would keep up this 
sotto voce communication for ten or fifteen minutes, much to our 
perplexity, though it sometimes evidently expressed affection or a 
wish for sympathy. They had great variety of inflections in 
talking to their kittens, and many of them were tender and even 
musical, like the chirp of a bird. M’liss had a cheerful mew, 
particularly in bidding one good morning, but some cats have 
always a tone of complaint. Most of mine acknowledge any little 
service, such as bringing food or opening a door, by a mew 
of gratitude. 

My first acquaintance with a silent cat was in Paris, which 
abounds in fine cats; he was a magnificent white Persian at the 
Hotel du Rhin, living with the concierge, who said he was 
eighteen years old, and apparently belonged to nobody. After I 
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had stopped to speak to him once or twice as I went in and out, 
he came to the door of our apartment in the second storey and 
scratched, after which he paid us a visit every evening for somo 
time. He never mewed for anything unless he could attract 
attention in no other way. One evening he found a tiny Angora 
kitten on the table, and after looking at her for a moment he 
hissed, went to the door to be let out, and did not come to see us 
again. 

This kitten was Czarina, who had been bought at a shop in the 
Rue Castiglione. Having exhausted the list of white names— 
Blanche, Daisy, Snowdrop, Flake, Lilly, Swansdown—and of 
descriptive ones, such as Fluff, Floss, and Plush, I named this 
minute object the White Czarina—called Zara for short—and 
with her we entered upon a series of Eastern names —Zuleika, 
Fatima, Lalla Rookh, Omar, Saadi, and others. 

Czarina was, without exception, the most exquisite cat I have 
ever seen; small, but in perfect symmetry, with the marks of 
pure breeding in the highest degree; a rather squirrel-shaped 
face, broad and short; very large eyes, amber-coloured when she 
was well and happy, with pupils constantly dilated, faded green 
when ill in mind or body ; small pale pink ears, as thin as tissue- 
paper, with a little tuft at the point; very long whiskers, small 
paws, with big boots and a ruff, very thick hair, almost as fine as 
cobweb, blowing about in every breeze, and so long that it parted 
naturally from between the shoulders to the end of her tail, the 
tail itself resembling a squirrel’s and an ostrich feather. To this 
beauty she added extraordinary grace, delicacy, and refinement, 
and many bewitching little airs and poses. Like Princess, she 
ate with singular nicety, not splashing or spattering the milk as 
she lapped, or pulling the meat off the plate. Although she was 
not much given to licking herself, and hated to be washed, she 
could not endure being dirty, and, as I have said, would come for 
a bath of her own accord. When fresh washed she looked like a 
bunch of fleecy white chrysanthemums. 

From the moment she was taken from her cage in the window 
of the shop, amid lapdogs, marmosets, onistitis, parroquets and 
lovebirds, and put into my arms, she fastened herself to me with 
a love that was stronger than instinct, and in which her life was 
bound up. She was so small that I never could judge exactly of 
her age, but she had been taken too young from her mother, and 
had a chronic complaint which threatened to kill her. Though too 
weak to stand, she seemed perfectly happy and contented to lie 
curled in the palm of my hand, interrupting her continuous purr 
now and then to lick it. 
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Being unable to cure her, I took her to a cat doctor’s, where I 
was obliged to leave her, as she required treatment she could not 
receive at an hotel. I had then owned her less than a fortnight, 
and she remained with him six weeks, during which time I saw 
her but twice. She remembered me, and showed joy at seeing 
me and delight when I took her back. She did not recover 
entirely for some months, and always remained delicate and liable 
to illness. 

There was a wildness about her that belonged to a creature 
fresh from the savage state, and which she never outgrew 
altogether. Her timidity was excessive; every strange face, 
object, or sound frightened her, every abrupt motion made her 
start; at the same time she was as mischievous as a monkey, and 
mad with spirits. One of her games was to run out of the ante- 
chamber of the hotel apartment and down a long corridor to the 
head of a staircase and back again before I could catch her, and 
repeat this until she overreached herself and flew back into the 
apartment in her excitement, when a sentinel immediately shut 
the door and captured her. One night she got out and began 
this game, but instead of turning and scampering back she ran 
down the staircase into the dark. It was late, the servants had 
gone to bed, the lights were out, and after a vain search I had to 
give her up for the night. The next morning she was brought 
back so thoroughly cowed and scared that from that time forth 
she not only never ran out again, but when the door of the 
apartment opened she sprang hastily into one of the inner rooms, as 
if outside lay the vast unknown, which she had once seen too close. 

She was never quiet, except when worn out with play, and 
she made such demands on me that I had to provide her with an 
arsenal of toys; a soft ball with something that jingled inside it 
was her first plaything, and one that held its favour in her 
mature years. It was in watching her play with this that I had 
my first intuition about the so-called cruelty of cats. I had often 
unsuccessfully tried to conquer the propensity to prolong suffering, 
but one day I saw its explanation in a flash; the cruelty comes, 
not from a desire to torture, but to play with the prey; it is 
primarily something to eat, secondarily something to frisk with. 
1 afterwards convinced myself that this is the case by trying 
many cats with many playthings; a small object which rolls and 
bounds easily pleases them best, though they like worsted better 
than indiarubber, because they cannot catch and handle the latter 
so well. The more of this motion a toy has the better it pleases 


them, and of course no inanimate object can give them as much 
sport as a live one. 
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In the chimney-corner there was a box of the small dry twigs 
so much used in Paris for lighting fires; they are extremely 
elastic, and fly like a grasshopper at the least fillip. Czarina soon 
found this out, and every evening, after dinner, the time of the 
grand romp—for cats, like children, are widest awake towards 
bedtime—she would seat herself before the box, looking towards 
me to open it and give her a twig. Then she would begin a 
frolic which soon rose to frenzy, striking the twig and springing 
after it as it flew upon the chairs and tables, hitting it before it 
fell until it seemed to be perpetually in the air, chasing it from 
room to room, disappearing in pursuit of it and tearing back with 
it in her mouth, to send it flying again, while her plumy tail 
waved like a pennon, her long hair blew right and left, and the 
pupils of ber eyes overspread the iris; she was like a wild thing 
of the woods. 

One day a little boy who was staying in the hotel for a shor 
time asked leave to come and see her, and to bring his pet dog. 
I was not easy in my mind as to the visit, but Czarina, after 
recovering from her alarm at the child, made the friendliest 
advances to the dog, which responded graciously, and they were 
soon playing together. The visit was repeated daily, to her 
increasing delight ; she used to watch for it every morning, and 
was rather too playful for the dog, who was not young. When 
these acquaintances went away a mechanical toy was bought as a 
substitute ; a white furry animal, about a foot high, with black- 
bead eyes, a red-flannel nose and tongue, and a bell round its 
neck. It might have been meant for a cat or a rabbit, being 
equally unlike either ; it was erect on its haunches, and when 
wound up, progressed by jumps, squeaking when it fell over or 
was struck. Its aspect filled Czarina with such terror that she 
fled from the room. Curiosity prevailed, as usual, and from 
peeping through the crack of the door she ventured to observe it 
from under a chair. By degrees, and not without beating many 
a retreat, she came from her hiding-places, and after circuitous 
approaches and cautious sniffing, finally gave it a slight pat. 
The rabbit’s mechanism responded by a spasmodic leap and squeak, 
and Zara went into the next room as if a pack of fox-terriers were 
in pursuit. 

In the course of the evening she mustered courage to come 
back for further experiments, and at last went the length of 
caressing its soft head. When she had conquered her fright and 
was trying to have some fun with it I wound it up again, and set 
it jumping away from her. After the first emotion she ran after 
it, overtook it, circled and bounded about it, and ended by 
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challenging it to play by some swift taps. The rabbit tumbled 
over with a squeak, jerked along the floor, and she was off again. 
Familiarity bred confidence, and in the end, contempt. The 
rabbit kept its charm for a month, and was brought out by Zara’s 
request every evening. While it was in motion she raced and 
played with it; when it stopped she would roll over with it, 
hugging, kissing, and bestowing buffets on it. She came dimly 
to suspect that I held the secret of its animation, and would bee 
to have it wound up two or three times during the evening, bud 
before many weeks were over, she dismissed it as an inferior animal,. 
and went back to the twig and ball. These, unluckily, she often 
mislaid. If I were out she would find something else to play 
with, and on coming in I would find the tidies pulled off the 
chair-backs, the towels from the rack, and spools and balls of 
yarn dragged from the work-table in a little sewing-room at one 
extremity of the apartment through all the intermediate ones to- 
the sitting-room. This last became her favourite pastime. A. 
covered basket was got for the sewing utensils, but she learned. 
to lift the lid; when the lid was tied down she would force her 
paw under it and fish them out. There was no breaking her of 
it, so the maid was told to keep the door of the room shut, but I 
came home every day to find the legs of the drawing-room 
furniture entangled in countless yards of thread, silk, and 
worsted, and Zara clinging to the back of a chair like a jaguar, 
with a face of conscious and exultant naughtiness. For the maid 
never remembered to shut the door, and always re-entered the 
room with the same exclamation: “Ce n'est pas a eroire comme: 
cette béte est méchante!” which is the light in which human 
beings are apt to see the results of their own stupidity or care- 
lessness in dealing with animals. 

A more troublesome trick still was Czarina’s possession to let. 
the water out of my indiarubber bath. How this began I never 
knew, but came into my bedroom one night to find it flooded, the 
sides of the tub fallen flat, and the kitten jumping over it and 
slapping it as if possessed. It was a possession indeed, and 
became a monomania; she would watch for the chamber-maid,. 
and as soon as the first pailful had been emptied fly at the tub 
and pull it down at one side; she was scolded and cuffed and 
ducked in it in vain. The bath had to be filled in the morning 
and emptied as soon as I had taken it. In the few minutes that 
intervened Czarina was on the alert, and I often turned to see a 
pair of wild, lustrous eyes staring over the further side and a 
white paw in the act of pulling it over, just in time to rush to the: 
rescue. She would dart to hide, quite aware that she was doing 
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what was forbidden. She was as quick as if her veins were filled 
with quicksilver, and her movements were instantaneous and 
electrical. 

_ But there was another side to her nature which lay in her 
power of affection. I was out of health that winter, and rose only 
about the middle of the morning. Czarina slept on my bed and 
would not leave it until I did, not even to have her breakfast, 
waiting for the remnants of my bread and milk. She would roll 
and romp among the pillows and eider-down quilts, play monkey 
tricks on the transverse bar between the lower bedposts, from 
time to time flying at me to tousle my hair or to carry on a mock 
fight with my hand, kicking, biting, and worrying it. When 
she grew sleepy she would stretch herself on my chest or nestle 
in the hollow of my neck, stroking my cheek and chin with a 
touch as light as thistle-down. If I were asleep she would not 
wake me nor make a stir, but would occupy herself quietly in 
tearing the daily texts from a calendar that hung above the bed. 
As soon as I got up she did so too, and perched on my shoulder 
while I dressed. As there can hardly be anything so much in the 
way as a kitten on one’s shoulder while one is brushing one’s 
teeth or combing one’s hair, she was put down half a dozen times, 
but would jump back instantly. If shut out of the room she 
would rattle at the door loud enough to disturb people in adjacent 
apartments ; she seldom mewed or made any natural sound except 
purring, save a convulsive chattering of the teeth when trying to 
catch a fly, or when the swallows skimmed by the window at 
which she was sitting. 

Summer came and I had to leave Paris for two months. To 
take this timid, vivacious creature travelling was not to be 
thought of. With many regrets and misgivings she was left at a 
cats’ boarding-house, where I paid for her at the rate of a 
St. Bernard dog, who would have had to be taken a walk daily, 
besides consuming pounds of meat, “ because,’ I was told, 
“kittens are so difficult to manage.” I heard that she pined at 
first, but having playmates and a tree to climb she consoled 
herself. When I came back she remembered me at once and had 
such a lively fear of losing me again that she sat on my shoulder 
incessantly ; if I put her down to go into an adjoining room she 
was back on her perch before I could cross the threshold; if I 
went out, the moment I returned she was there before my bonnet 
was off. 

Czarina was about fifteen months old when I sailed for America, 
and as there could be no question of our separation, she was 
brought through the perils and terrors of cabs, Channel crossings, 
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hotels, railways, and ocean steamers, safe to her future home. 
The voyage was the easiest part of the journey, her recreation 
being to clamber to the upper berth and pounce on me like a 
panther as I lay on the sofa. The slow rise of the wave outside 
the porthole appalled her to the last day ; I could tell whenever 
she saw it by the sudden dilation of her pupils and the shrinking 
and cowering of her body. She was transferred from one con- 
veyance to another in the padded wicker house which she had 
early come to consider as her castle, and of which she rang the 
little hanging door-bell when she wished to be let out. She was 
surprisingly patient of her confinement, but when definitely set 
free, with a large house to roam over for the first time in her life, 
her excitement and elation did not subside for days. Squall, her 
first husband, and M’liss were still alive and looked with amaze- 
ment at this ruffed, booted creature carrying a feathery tail in 
the air, and did not at first recognise her as one of their species. 
But M’liss was bold and adventurous, and having settled in her 
mind that this was only a strange cat, forthwith attacked her with 
a fury and jealousy which would have cost Czarina her life had 
nobody been by. We hoped that in a few weeks they would 
become used to each other, but M’liss took a hatred of the 
stranger, and showed the worst traits of feline and human nature 
in trying to do her harm. She not only lay in wait for Zara in 
and out of doors, falling upon her vindictively, but would hide in 
my room to attack her when she went to sleep. 

The gentleman whom I have already quoted as a fancier and 
judge of cats and dogs came to see the Angora, the first that had 
come to this neighbourhood, and observed M’liss creeping towards 
her with the malignity of a fiend in her face. He warned me 
that I must send one or the other away, since M’liss had made up 
her mind to kill Czarina, and would certainly do it. He said he 
had seen the same thing before once or twice in animals, and that 
there was no relenting. Neither was sent away, but we had a 
winter of alarms, as M’liss never desisted: Czarina was saved 
partly by our watchfulness, partly by her own lightning quick- 
ness, and partly by her cowardice, for she grew so afraid of M’liss 
that she would scream at the sight of her. At last Czarina had 
her first kittens, and was lying with them in a canopied basket 
in pride and bliss, when M’liss crept into the room, crawling 
along the floor, and watching her chance to spring. Before 
anyone could interfere Czarina leapt from the basket, hair flying, 
eyes glaring, tail, ruff and back bristling, so that she seemed 
twice her natural size, and was upon M’liss like a flash. M’liss, 
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from the room with the sound of an explosion of fire crackers. 
This settled the question once for all. They did not become 
friends, but preserved an armed neutrality for the rest of their 
days. 

Czarina was very fond of her first kittens and very anxious 
about them, but she was so helpless that we had to look after them 
for her; she was perpetually carrying them to safer places and 
losing them and coming to us to find them for her: it was often 
hours before the whole litter was collected. They would be found 
tucked away singly, looking like new-laid eggs. Her increasing 
affection for her mistress was constantly at war with her maternal 
love. She would leave the kittens whenever she heard my voice, 
and would only remain quietly with them if I were in the room. 
As this was inconvenient, I tried bringing them downstairs when 
I thought they were old enough. For a few minutes she seemed 
extremely pleased; but she grew momentarily more restless, 
until, without an attempt to carry them away, she fell into a 
convulsion, tore about the house like a mad thing, and could not 
be caught until she dropped from exhaustion, limp and uncon- 
scious. It was hours before she came to herself completely, and 
this was only the first of innumerable attacks. Some of the 
others, when kittens, had fits now and then, lasting a few minutes, 
like a child in teething, but this was a different thing. 

For some years Czarina was subject to these, and they were 
terrible to witness. In one of them she flew out of the house, and 
was out of sight in a second, and was lost for two days, and, as 
we feared, for ever; but she was traced by her mewing to the 
under-floor of the cow-stable, into which she must have squeezed 
through some rat-hole, for in these attacks she would force 
herself through apertures from which it was impossible to draw 
her out. In another, ske dashed to the top of the house, out of a 
window upon the roof, and rolled off, falling three stories. I 
always tried to seize her and shut her up, but it was very difficult 
either to catch or hold her, though she did not try to scratch or 
bite. As she grew older she had these attacks less often and less 
severely, months and even years sometimes passing without one ; 
but she never outgrew them. 

Her first kittens were a fine little set—three snowy, shaggy 
mites, with marks of race, but less fine bred than she, and larger 
when full-grown. One of them only has been kept at home, Lalla 
Rookh, the least feline of cats in disposition. As she passed out of 
kittenhood she has developed a character and bearing like those of 
a big dog; with a long, leonine stride, a mane like a lion’s in lieu 
of a ruff, and a sagacious face like a mastiff’s. From a very early 
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age she has had a trick of frowning if annoyed, which by maturity 
has deepened into three vertical lines between the eyes; but no 
animal could be gentler or better tempered. Her intelligence is 
wholly different from that of M’liss; it is not inventive or in- 
genious, but reflective and inductive. She seldom requires to be 
told anything twice; she looks and listens while spoken to, and 
often understands. She has given an almost incredible proof 
of this which I should have set down as accident had it not been 
repeated several times. One of her mother’s later kittens being 
lost, after hours of vain search I said, “ Lalla, find the kitten ! 
If you were a dog you would find the kitten.” She looked at me 
and walked away; soon afterwards I saw her lying in her 
customary pose, her forelegs stretched out before her, lionwise, in 
front of a large linen chest on an upper landing, where I had not 
seen her lie before; and, like most cats, she has regular haunts 
and habits, from which she very seldom departs. As I passed 
she fixed her eyes on me with a steady, significant gaze, 
which attracted my attention. I was going to and fro in that 
storey for nearly an hour, and whenever I went by she was still 
lying before the chest, still looking unutterable things. At last 
a wonder arose in me whether the lost kitten could possibly be in 
the house-linen chest. With considerable incredulity I unlocked 
and unbolted it, Lalla rising, arching her back and purring 
louder and louder as if it were the game of magic music. There, 
asleep among the napkins and bundles of lavender, lay her small 
sister. Of course, she was greatly praised, and was highly 
pleased with herself. My account was greeted with derision by 
the family, but she was put to further proof. 

One winter’s night the wooden shutters being shut and the 
heavy curtain down, Ozarina was missing, and as a mere joke 
I said, “ Find Zara, find your mother, Lalla.” Lalla got up from 
the rug and looked at me, then walked slowly to one of the 
windows, jumped on a chair, and began clawing the plush 
curtain; I called her down and scolded her, but she paid no heed, 
and clawed the curtain anew. It occurred to me that Czarina 
might be behind it, but she was not, so I sat down again; a third 
time Lalla clawed the curtain vigorously, turning to look at me. 
Could it be possible that Zara was outside? Three of us ran out 
on the verandah, and on the sill of the window at which Lalla 
had stationed herself lay her mother rolled together and 
shivering. When we returned with her, Lalla jumped down and 
went back to the hearth-rug, but not all the petting and praise 
which we rained on her could atone for our having misunderstood 
her intentions. She lay looking at the fire frowning heavily, un- 
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mistakably aggrieved at the scolding about the curtain. Her 
sense of injustice is very keen; she always resents sullenly being 
blamed for what is not her fault, but not when she has deserved 
the scolding. 

After that she found her mother for us more than once, both 
in and out of the house and on the balcony, shut out by a glass 
door and a wooden one. She did not run back and forth as a dog 
would have done, but went about her quest deliberately, coming 
back to call us by her steady gaze, or planting herself before the 
closed door. 

Lalla has a great deal of self-esteem; she also likes appro- 
bation, and besides she has a conscience, which is open to appeals 
when other means of influencing her fail. Grave as she is she 
has her full share of feline perversity, which comes out when she 
is called to go to bed; if she is indoors she tries to slip out; if 
she is on the verandah she is off into the grounds at once, and she 
will amuse herself for half-an-hour or more playing at catch-who- 
catch-can, coming up to the steps, even to the door, to decoy us, 
and then back into the night at a spring. Sometimes she has 
enough of it soon, and lies down to allow herself to be captured ; 
but when possessed by the imp of the perverse, the only way of 
getting hold of her is to give up the chase and address a serious 
remonstrance to her; nine times out of ten this succeeds, a white 
form emerges slowly from the darkness and enters the house. 
This propensity of cats to romp and run off at bedtime is uni- 
versal; it is a distinct thing from running away for the night; 
they then take themselves off definitely at once; the other has to 
do with an innate contrariety belonging to the race, mixed with a 
sort of ill-conditioned love of fun. A cat who is being sought 
and called at any hour will often remain hidden close at hand, in 
the folds of a curtain or in a clump of ferns, where at last you 
espy her comfortably watching you with malicious half-closed 
eyes, and she will then let herself be caught without resistance. 
This tendency is one of Lalla’s few faults. She is subject to 
moods, however, and, most inconsistently with her general 
character, she is a tease. She used to drive M’liss frantic by the 
same practices with which the latter had tormented the rest. 
Though they were on friendly terms, it was enough for Lalla to 
sit down over against M’liss and stare at her, to raise a sputtering 
storm of rage. 

Lalla’s personality is marked by gravity and balance; she is 
strongly attached to her master and mistress, but her affection 
for her mother was stronger, and the only intense love she ever 
showed was for a younger brother, a kitten when she was full- 
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grown ; she has never had kittens herself. She had been friendly 
and frisky with several younger sets, but she is naturally sedate 
and did not adopt a junior previous to Pigwiggin. He was her 
mother’s finest kitten, superb from the day his eyes opened, 
a miniature lion in swansdown, except for his winsome phiz and 
his marvellous tail, which had a double curl, so that he carried it 
over his back like a squirrel. Pigwiggin had no remarkable 
qualities except beauty and sweet temper, but there was some- 
thing individual about him which made him the idol of every 
living creature he knew, from the master of the house to the big 
dog at the stable. He was genial, engaging, responsive, and 
indescribably droll. He was the only cat I have seen mani- 
fest embarrassment, and if his beauties were audibly admired, 
especially by strangers, he would turn away and hide his head; 
many of his kind are sensitive to ridicule (as nearly all dogs and 
some horses are), and sulk if laughed at, but this was entirely 
different and without any sign of temper. 

Lalla, who had seldom noticed kittens much, beyond watching 
them at play, doted on Pigwiggin. She, though not addicted to 
gambols, was never tired of playing with him, and their great 
playground was one of the wall-divans, on which they had a game 
of hide-and-seek every evening. They were so handsome that it 
was a charming sight, the more so that they broke off now and 
then to hug and kiss. He was exceedingly fond of her, and of her 
only, treating the rest of animated nature with impartial affection 
and amiability. By this time Czarina’s reputation had spread, 
and there were so many applications for her kittens that I turned 
it to account for the benefit of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and sold a number of them at prices from $10 
upwards. When Pigwiggin was six months old, and a princely 
beauty, he was sent to a bazaar for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, where he was bought for $25 by an excel- 
lent lady and benefactress of the society. He went to a life of 
luxury with his new mistress and her sister, whose adulation 
rather turned his head; there was an affability bordering on con- 
descension in his deportment when I last saw him. He has 
acquired a notoriety which cannot be disagreeable to him if he 
knows of it, under the new name of Little Lord Fauntleroy ; his 
mistress generously had his photograph taken and the copies sold 
for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
they afterwards were reproduced in woodcut and published in the 
illustrated paper called Owr Dumb Animals, and in a pamphlet 
entitled the ‘Miner’s Dog.’ His departure was a subject of 
sorrow for the entire household, the servants looking out of 
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window to see him go, but with Lalla it was a lasting grief. She 
too had seen him taken away and did not mew or search as she 
was wont to do when he mislaid himself, but she lost her spirits 
altogether, and every evening for weeks went to the divan, pulled 
down the cushions, and then sat looking at us with mute reproach, 
refusing our attempts at consolation. When she -ceased to do 
this daily, she still kept it up at short intervals, and it was fully 
two years before she gave up the memorial custom. Czarina 
took his loss with indifference; he had not been one of her 
favourite kittens. 

Cats are susceptible to little attentions, such as spreading a rug 
or laying a cushion for them, and exceedingly tenacious of their 
rights of possession. Beside their baskets, each of mine has a 
cushion which is kept in one place, on which she is trained to lie, 
to prevent her covering the furniture with hairs. Only two have 
been completely broken to the habit, and Lalla has so exclusive a 
sense of property in hers, which is in the corner of a sofa, that if 
she sees a human being resting his head or elbow on it she posts 
herself on the floor before him, looking him out of countenance 
until he moves. Once a visitor threw her cushion intoa chair and 
sat on it. As he disregarded her mute protest she walked away, 
but would not lie on it for weeks afterwards. This jealousy of 
anything like a privilege or prerogative shows itself in them all. 

It is a habit of the house, whenever there has been a wash day 
among the cats, to give them a party in the evening; they have 
bows on their necks, and are all brought to the drawing-room, 
where their balls are thrown to them, and as they are always in a 
state of hilarious excitement when the first sleepiness of the bath 
goes off, a general frolic follows. Some of them do not like the 
bow at first and try to twitch it off, but soon come to take pride 
in it, like the bell-wether. Czarina, a true Parisian in that 
respect, had love of adornment and showed excessive complacency 
in her neck ribbon, but at her kittens’ first party, when they ran 
to meet her, after kissing them in turn, she saw that each had a 
bow, and boxed their ears all round. She had a little brass and 
velvet collar with a bell which she was allowed to wear for the 
rest of the day after a washing; when the bell was jingled she 
would run and hold her neck to have the collar fastened, and then 
trot about to be seen and heard. She had a great deal of the love 
of admiration which I have observed in all cats. 

Czarina was so used to exclamations of delight and admiration 
that if she missed them from a visitor she would circle up and 
solicit notice by the touch of a velvet paw. In her it seemed 
almost impersonal, as though she said, ‘“ You have not seen our 
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eat.” But in Princess, with all her dignity of character and 
deportment, it was a besetting sin; she must have her tribute 
from every man, woman, and beast, and she would resort to alien 
airs and graces to attract notice. Her most ludicrous attempt was 
to fascinate a horse whose rider had stopped at the steps of a low 
terrace before the verandah. The master having duly compli- 
mented her, she walked towards the horse’s head and began a 
display of feline cajolery, at which the human spectators looked 
in speechless astonishment. The horse, whose head was turned 
towards her when she began the performance, presently turned it 
away, on which she rose to her feet with an air of offended 
beauty, that raised a shout of laughter and sent her into the 
house in open vexation. 

Poor little Czarina was too simple for coquetry ; she was not 
complex in character, and though a mere bundle of nerves she 
was not morbid, wayward, moody, or vindictive in the sense of 
cherishing a grudge; indeed, she settled her grievances on the 
spot by a slap or scratch, and bore no malice. She showed little 
reflection except in gratifying her insatiable curiosity. One 
evening the arrival of some gay young people drove her upstairs 
in the wildest alarm; but later, when they were playing games 
and singing in the drawing-room, she crept down to an adjoining 
room which was separated from it by a glass door, and tore a 
little hole in the muslin portire, through which I saw her 
peeping with distended eyes of fright and inquisitiveness. She 
ran any risk to see who entered the house, herself unseen. 
People, however, had less interest for her than parcels. It was a 
common thing for her to lift the lids of my bandboxes to see 
what was in them. 

On one occasion several Christmas presents came to the house 
two or three days in advance, and according to custom I left 
them in my bedroom in the wrapping-paper, though Czarina 
coaxed and used all her blandishments to have them opened. On 
Christmas Eve, after being out for several hours, I went up to 
dress, and on the landing I met Czarina, Lalla Rookh, and Pig- 
wiggin coming out of my dark room in single file, with a furtive 
walk and demeanour. They passed me rapidly without recogni- 
tion, slipped downstairs, and dispersed. On striking a light I 
found the paper torn from the parcels and scattered over the floor, 
some of the strings untied, and the pasteboard boxes clawed into 
peepholes. They must have been at work the whole afternoon. 
It was the only time I can remember Czarina joining the others 
in an escapade or expedition. She now and then ran races with 
them cn the staircase and along the corridors, but she always lost 
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her temper and: played tag with her claws, which broke up 
the game. The others were fond of her, nevertheless; Lalla in 
particular. Czarina showed some little liking for her as well as 
for Squall, and for Omar, her second husband, of whom all that 
need be said is that he is a fine, big, full-bred Angora, from 
Paris, but pied so oddly that he produced the effect of a cat 
masquerading as a Dominican friar; an inveterate ruffler, and 
with no distinguishing characteristic except bloodthirstiness and 
bonhommie. 

Czarina was the most helpless being I ever saw at large; she 
would have starved in the Mouse Tower if not regularly fed, for 
she never caught anything more formidable than a moth. If she 
were ill she would not allow herself to be put down for a moment, 
begging to be taken up like a sick child, and laying herself 
across my arms as a nurse carries a baby. She had endless 
caresses and endearments; the contrast of alternate gentleness, 
wildness, and dependence, of primitive indocility, passionate love 
for one human being, together with her beauty, grace, and 
perennial kittenhood, made her the most beloved and the most 
bewitching of pets. During a serious illness which kept me 
upstairs for six weeks she would not leave my couch even for 
food; when called to meals she would run to the head of the 
stairs, then back to my bedroom, where she would wait for hours 
to have it brought. Her only absence was for her daily outings, 
even the summer moonlight failing to tempt her away. 

The first time that I went downstairs and lay in my little 
morning-room her joy knew no bounds; she tramped to and fro 
on the sofa, gave me scores of kisses, lay down over and over 
again and got up the next instant to come and rub her head 
against my cheek, finally curling herself on my breast with a 
paw touching my chin, gazing at me with eyes of supreme love 
and felicity. Thenceforth, if I were confined to my bed for a day 
or two she showed uneasiness, and at once installed herself there, 
nestling close with one little paw slipped into the palm of my 
hand. My absence caused her such anguish that I used every 
means to prevent her seeing the luggage, but she grew to under- 
stand other preparations, and would go about the house mewing, 
contrary to her wont, for she was a silent cat. One day, when 
the hour of departure had come, her restlessness and suspicion 
reached a climax, and she followed the manservants, from whom 
she habitually fled, into the room where the trunks stood packed 
and locked. Going up to give a last order I saw her walking 
round them in feverish circles, until the last box was carried 
down, when she was suddenly lost in wild, white gyrations, and 
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rolled on the floor in convulsions, a shapeless, silky heap. After 
this crisis I dreaded my next journey more than I like to confess, 
but when it drew near she had a litter of which she was fond, 
and I trusted that they would divert and console her. On the 
last evening I was packing in an unoccupied room, and she slipped 
in behind a maid, and began to mew and rub herelf against the 
luggage with growing agitation. Presently she disappeared, but 
came back lugging her favourite kitten, jumped with it into the 
trunk over which I was stooping, curled herself in a corner, 
and looked up with beseeching eyes and a plaintive look, as if to 
say, “Take us too.” Poor, loving, tameless little heart! it has 
ceased to beat, and these pages are a debt to two whose fidelity 
never failed. 

I might have given more individuality to the different cats 
whom I have found remarkable—the Princess in character and 
what must be called conscience; M’liss in versatility and ingenuity; 
Lalla Rookh in sagacity and superiority to the weaknesses of her 
race; Czarina in the self-forgetting passion of attachment—by a 
separate biography of each. But my object has been rather to illus- 
trate the peculiarities of the species and show the differences in 
personality and intelligence to be found among them. Many of 
the anecdotes may seem trivial, but they are indicative, and the 
result of almost twenty years’ close observation without original 
predilection. They may help to dispel some superstitions and 
prejudices, and to call attention to qualities and capabilities 
which raise the cat to the rank of a friend of man, though on a 
lower grade than the dog; and tend to prove her possession of a 
moral nature akin to that which invests the human soul with 
sacredness. 


8. B. Wister. 
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Che Celephone. 
A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


Persons represented, 


Miss Hypnen-Smirtu, 33. 
Mr. Pager, 55. 


Scenc: A drawing-room in Miss Smith’s house near Richmond. 
In the centre of the room, on a table, is a telephone. 


Miss §. (putting down her book and glancing at clock). Nearly 
three, and he said that at three o’clock he would telephone to me 
from Bristol. What can he want to say tome? I—TI think—I 
am nearly sure it must be a proposal. He has been so attentive 
of late. Iam sure no one can be less vain than I am, but there 
has been a look in his eye, a tone in his voice, that is quite 
unmistakable. (Looks fondly at telephone.) What a comfort it 
is to have a telephone in one’s drawing-room! I really don’t 
know how I ever existed without it. If a visitor drops in 
unexpectedly to dinner and I want a nice little dish of cutlets, I 
ring up the butcher. If I feel a little low and only a fried sole 
can tempt my failing appetite, I ring up the fishmonger. The 
grocer, the butcher, the wine merchant, the livery stables—they 
are allon the telephone. (Clock strikes.) Ah, there’s the bell! 
(Rushes to telephone and speaks.) ‘Yes; are you there? Is that 
you, Captain Vavasour? Yes; are you there?” There’s no one 
there, and yet I hear some one speaking in the distance, a faint 
buzzing like a bee in a bottle. (Rings off and glances at clock.) 
Just three. It was the clock striking, and I thought it was the 
telephone bell. (Sits—ring at the bell—she jumps up.) There it 
is again! Oh no, it’s the door-bell this time (goes to window), 
and there’s Mr. Paget coming in—provoking! I should have 
said, “‘ Not at home”; too late now, and he must come in here; I 
can’t leave the telephone! Not that I don’t like Mr. Paget; I like 
him very much. I might have preferred him to Captain Vavasour, 
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but I have never seen any tendency in him to propose to me. 
Dear me, it’s very awkward to have a visitor in the room when 
I’m expecting a telephonic proposal, and mean to accept it, at the 
top of my voice! (Enter Mr. Paget.) 

Mr. P. (he is very nervous and flurried). How do you do, Miss 
Smith ?—beg your pardon, Hyphen-Smith. Er—er—lovely day, 
isn’t it ? 

Miss 8. (shaking hands with effusion). So glad to see you; here 
is your favourite chair. Let me put your hat down in its 
accustomed corner. 

Mr. P. (aside). She is really a most charming woman. I 
wonder if she’ll be surprised when I ask her to marry me. It’s 
a little difficult to lead up to, but I like to get these awkward 
things over quickly. (Aloud, nervous.) Ahem—my dear Miss 
Smith—Hyphen-Smith—I—(telephone bell rings ; she rushes to it). 
Confound it, what’s that ? what’s she doing? 

Miss §. (at telephone). Yes; are you there? What? Is that 
Captain Mr. who? I can’t hear; speak louder. What? 
what? Six gross of screws? don’t keep screws. Who do you 
want? No, I’m forty-six. 

Mr. P. Impossible! 

Miss 8. What? what? Well, another time when you want 
sixty-four don’t ring up forty-six! (Rings off in disgust and sits 
down.) 

Mr. P. My dear Miss Smith, may I ask what that instrument 
of torture is, and why you are shouting at it ? 

Miss 8. Why, have you never seen a telephone ? 

Mr. P. I suppose I’ve seen them in offices, but I’ve never met 
a—a domesticated telephone—(aside) hope I never shall again. 
(Aloud.) I don’t care for these new-fangled things; I’m an 
old-fashioned fellow. Don’t you find it a confounded nuisance ? 

Miss §. No, indeed! It’s the greatest comfort I possess. 
(Clock strikes ; she jumps up, then sits.) 

Mr. P. Don’t you find it a little jumpy? bad for the 
nerves, eh ? 

Miss §. Not in the least ; most soothing. 

Mr. P. (nervous). My dear Miss Smith—Hyphen-Smith— 
you—you will be surprised to hear what brought me here 
to-day. 

Miss 8. (absenitly, looking at telephone). Cab, I suppose. 

Mr. P. You will be surprised to hear 

Miss §. (absent). Oh, not at all. 

Mr. P. Eh? I had no idea you had guessed my secret. 

Miss §. Secret? what secret? Oh, I beg your pardon, I 
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didn’t quite catch what you were saying. I—TI was listening for 
the telephone. 

Mr. P. (aside). Confound the telephone! 

Miss §. (aside, glancing anxiously at clock). He said about 
three, and now it’s nearly twenty minutes past; surely he must 
ring me up soon. 

Mr. P. Well, as I was going to say when the telephone inter- 
rupted me, you will hardly have guessed why I came here to-day. 
Miss §. (archly). Wasn't it to see me? 

Mr. P. It was, my dear Miss Smith, and 

Miss 8. (/aughing). And to hear the telephone. 

Mr. P. Apparently. But as I was going to say, it was to tell 
you—to—to—(telephone bell rings. Miss S. rushes to it). Curse 
the bell! 

Miss §. (at telephone). Yes; are you there? What? is that 
you? Captain Vavasour? What? Fish? what fish? I said 
salmon. What? Yes, salmon cutlets. What? No, I didn’t! 
I never said sausages! sausages in July! What? I can’t hear. 
Salmon cutlets—S-a-l-m-o-n. Do you hear? Next time you take 
my orders, please send some one who isn’t deaf! (Rings off and 
sits down, fuming.) 

Mr. P. (dryly). You must find that telephone a great comfort, 
Tam sure. No drawing-room should be without it. 

Miss §. It doesn’t always go on like this. 

Mr. P. I hope not, for the sake of your nerves and your— 
visitors. 

Miss §. Oh, I am so sorry; of course it must be very provoking 
for you, but it isn’t my fault, is it? Now sit down and begin 
again; you were going to tell me something very interesting, I 
am sure. 

Mr. P. (aside). Ill make one more attempt, but if I can’t get 
my proposal out before that confounded telephone goes off again 
Pll give it up, once‘and for all. (Aloud.) My dear Miss Smith— 
Hyphen-Smith, I am a man of few words. 

Miss 8. Indeed? (She listens with perfunctory attention and 
every sign of impatience, her eyes on the telephone, half starting 
from her chair at every sound that can suggest a bell.) 

Mr. P. I don’t wear my heart upon my sleeve, I keep it in its 
right place, (aside) though it’s in my mouth at this moment! 
(Aloud.) I am, as I said before, a man of few words—reticent, 
taciturn. 

Miss 8. Yes? 

Mr. P. Feeling a great deal, but never saying so—modest, 
retiring—perhaps you may think me too retiring ? 
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Miss §. Ohno! not at all! 
Mr. P. But a man cannot change his nature. 

Miss 8. Of course not! 

Mr. P. I amsure I have kept my secret, that I have never 
given you reason to think—to imagine—that—in a word, that I— 
I—do I make myself clear ? 

Miss §. Oh, perfectly! (Aside.) What is he talking about ? 
why doesn’t he go? 

Mr. P. I will be even more explicit. (Telephone bell rings 
faintly, she starts wp.) Don’t go—it was the clock. In one word, 
Miss Smith, the feeling I have for you is not friendship. 

Miss 8. (her eyes on the telephone). Oh dear, I am sorry to hear 
that! why—? : 

Mr. P. It is more! I ask you to be my (bell rings loudly, she 
rushes to telephone). Damn the bell! That’s all over! 

Miss §. (at telephone). Yes? are you there? Are you 
Captain—what? Speak up, I can’t hear! Four-wheeler ? no—a 
Victoria. What? gota fit? the horse? What? not fit? Then 
why do you keep a Victoria that’s not fit to use! (rings off 
violently and sits down.) 

Mr. P. This is too bad, Miss Smith—let me tell you this 
is too much of a good joke! (Bell rings again, she rushes to 
telephone). 

Miss §. (at telephone). Yes? what? still on? ring off? why 
did you ever ring on! (she rings off viciously.) Ah! (she falls 
into a chair and fans herself.) 

Mr. P. (furiously). Where's my hat? I’m going! 

Miss 8. Going? why? 

Mr. P. Because I can’t stand it any longer ! 

Miss 8. I’m sure I’ve done all the standing ! 

Mr. P. Don’t joke! it’s beyond a joke. Do you know what I 
was going to say to you? 

Miss 8. The telephone didn’t give me a chance. 

Mr. P. (with venom). No, it’s lost you a chance! I was going 
to ask you to marry me—to marry me, do you hear ? 

Miss §. (starting wp with outstretched hands). To marry me! 
Oh, Mr. Paget ! 

Mr. P. No, it’s too late. I haven’t asked, you and I never will 
now! (Her hands fall limply to her sides—she listens in crushed 
silence.) Never will I ask a woman to marry me who is fool 
enough to domesticate a tame telephone in her drawing-room! 
Good-bye—I shall not call again. (He takes up his hat and 
departs, smiling sardonically.) 

Miss §. (sinking into chair). Oh dear, oh dear, I’ve lost him! 
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Why didn’t I guess what he wanted to say, but I couldn’t think 
of anything with that dreadful bell always going. Oh, my head! 
I feel quite dazed! I begin to think a telephone is a qualified 
blessing. (Telephone bell rings.) Ah! this time it must be he! 
(She rushes to the telephone.) Yes? are you there? Is that 
Captain Vavasour? Yes—yes. You are very unpunctual. 
What? can’t hear—what? she was very unpunctual? I don’t 
understand. I can’t speak any louder, I’m shouting. Yes—yes— 
oh yes! what? yes, oh yes! I have always felt a deep interest in 
your happiness. (Aside.) Now it’s coming. 

What? what? I can’t hear you. What do you say? oh yes, 
now Ido! What? who? Miss who did you say ? (her face falls.) 
No, I never met her. Does she live at Bristol? what? (she 
becomes vaguely alarmed.) What? Very what? oh! Im not a 
judge of pretty girls. (Disgusted, and more and more alarmed.) 
What? what say? Ah! glad you arein such good spirits. Yes? 
yes? something to tell me? (her face brightens.) Oh, yes! do! 
Yes? yes? oh yes! What? what? accepted you? what do you 
mean? What? what? did you say marry her? Ah! (she shrieks 
and drops receiver). 

I have lost both! both! Oh, why did I ever have that abomin- 
able telephone ? (She drops, weeping stormily, into chair. Curtain 


descends upon her sobs.) 








Lions in the Cwenties. 


Many men, themselves distinguished now, are publishing accounts 
of those with whom in bygone days they came in contact. And 
it is certainly interesting to hear their anecdotes. They show us 
the private life of those who will always be famous in history: 
they bring to our view the many changes which even a few 
decades effect in the habits and manners of men, as mere history 
can never do: they prove also that the great and talented of 
earlier days, how far so ever they may be our superiors, were yet 
of the same flesh and blood as ourselves, and make us feel our 
kinship with pleasure and pride. 

I too, though with no claim to distinction, may endeavour to 
interest my readers by brief notices of some whom it was my 
privilege to know in my far-away youth. I have not much to 
relate; but every little crumb of reminiscence is valuable when 
it tells of the great men of old. 


My father, Mr. T. P. Courtenay, was a Member of Parliament, 
and held various offices under the Crown: he was therefore in a 
position to become acquainted during my childhood with many 
prominent personages, and though our house, Clay Hill, near 
Beckenham in Kent, was in the country, it was sufficiently near 
London for friends to drive down to visit us. It cannot indeed 
be called “country” now; it was but ten miles from Charing 
Cross, and the town has come out and spoilt the beauty of the 
country without adding to its own. 

One small house, a little school, was all the sign of habitation 
that could be seen from our windows; all around were fields and 
hedgerows. The birds built their nests in our garden undisturbed, 
and in frosty weather came for crumbs, and rewarded us with the 
sweet music of their songs. 

In this quiet spot did Mr. Canning, foremost among my father’s 
friends, foremost indeed among the men of his time, love to spend 
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a few hours, far from the restless stir of London and the busy 
field of politics. He seemed greatly to enjoy his visits to us. 
On these occasions he would never talk a word of politics; he 
came for thorough relaxation, and determined to have it. He 
felt at home and at his ease, and doubtless these peaceful hours 
were beneficial to him. But alas! we were not living in the 
country when, later on, his political enemies harassed him into 
his grave: a Sunday on our shady lawn might greatly have 
refreshed him. When he was with us how proud and happy we 
were! I used to sit and watch, with delight I can never forget, 
the play of his countenance and the flash of his eyes. Those 
eyes, when quiescent, appeared to be of a palish grey; but when 
he spoke, their very colour changed—you could have sworn they 
were dark, deepest blue or brown, and they flashed a fire which 
seemed to fill the room. Oh that I could remember some of his 
words, some instances of his sparkling wit and ready utterance ! 
But I was too young to remember, or perhaps to understand. 

Yet some of Mr. Canning’s “fads” I well remember. For 
instance, he knew the French language well, but nothing could 
induce him to pronounce it properly ; he pronounced all the words 
as if they were English. I know not what reason he gave for 
this, or whether he gave any: it was his way, and he would not 
alter it. He had also some queer ideas about spelling: he was 
greatly averse to the letter f, and I have seen notes to my father 
in which the word fat was spelt phat, and other words in a 
similar manner. He asserted that this was the correct method of 
spelling. 

I will here endeavour to describe Mr. Canning’s dress. I well 
remember how he was attired one evening in the summer time: 
nankeen tights, narrowed towards the ankle, and fastened there 
somehow ; nankeen waistcoat, blue, perhaps about a shade darker 
than Oxford blue; tail coat; a broad pleated cambric frill all 
down the shirt-front ; his watch in a “ fob” or little pocket in the 
trousers, with his chain and seals dangling. (I forget whether 
he had a gold chain or the more common ribbon; I incline to 
think it was a ribbon. A stiff “ watered” ribbon, generally blue, 
was much worn at that period.) The morning dress had the same 
sort of coat, but real trousers, not drawn in at the ankle. At 
the period I am speaking of, about 1819 or 1820, gentlemen 
generally wore in the evening knee-breeches, black, with long 
black silk stockings, and very small buckles on their shoes; 
but very soon after that date all the young men in the evening 
wore trousers, leaving the other costume to their elders, and 
speedily the generality of the elders followed suit. But for 
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riding, as even to this day in the hunting field, shorts and top- 
boots were common; though I never saw my father in these, 
great rider as he was, as he always rode in trousers fastened 
under the feet with leather straps. Soon these straps became the 
fashion for gentlemen all day long. Gradually, very gradually, 
the frock-coat superseded the “ swallow-tail” for morning wear, 
the blue sometimes changed to brown, and the gilt buttons 
disappeared, to give place to such as are worn to this day. By the 
year 1824 or 1825, I think, men’s dress was very much as it is 
now, except that the waist is now rather longer; but it was not 
so short in old days as the caricaturists make it out to have been. 

Mr. Canning’s son Charles, worthy son of a worthy father, I 
knew well in my early days. He was just a year younger than 
myself, having been born in 1812. When he was about seven 
years old he was sent to a large school at Putney, kept by a 
Dr. Carmault, to which school my eldest brother had also been 
sent at the same early age; and in the summer of 1820 little 
Charles’s first holidays were spent with us. His mother was at 
that time, I believe, on the Continent, so Mr. Canning was glad to 
let his child accompany my brother to our home. Charles was 
a sweet little boy, gentle and good, with dark hair and soft 
intelligent eyes. I remember his telling me that he had had 
long curls, which were only cut off when he had to go to school, 
and that, though people thought the curl was natural, his 
mother’s maid put his hair in papers every night. We used to 
call him Carlo, as he said that was his name at home. It was 
with much glee that he taught me to say the Greek alphabet, 
which he had just learnt. How triumphant we both were—he at 
being able to teach me, I at being able to learn! Iam proud of 
my master to this day. 

I remember that one day my father began to object to the habit 
my mother had of addressing him as “Papa:” he appealed to 
Carlo, and asked him, “ What does your mother call your father ?”’ 
The dear little fellow, with a smile half shy, and yet as if he saw 
the joke in his answer being the one that was not desired, replied, 
“T think she always calls him papa.” 

It was very pleasant having Carlo with us, but the days went 
calmly by with but little change, so that beyond the fact that it 
was pleasant there is little to record. But he was not long at 
the Putney school; he then went to Eton, and I suppose Mrs. 
Canning returned to England, so we saw our little friend no 
more. I have never seen him since. I watched with pride, as if 
he in some way belonged to me, the career of “the great Lord 
Canning” in India; I lamented for him the loss of his devoted 
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wife, and grieved when he too was called away from the strife and 
tumult which are the world’s usual gifts to the worthiest of its 
sons. But I always feel it an honour to have known, even in my 
earliest years, one of the greatest and best men of the century. 

Other celebrities of former days I have known, or rather I 
should say I have seen and loved; and now, old as I am, I could 
wish I had been born ten years earlier, so that I could have 
remembered conversations which as it is I was too young to 
understand. But there is one among my father’s friends who 
remains imperishably fixed in my memory. It is the poet 
Southey. 

It is a curious fact that Southey holds no place in the hearts 
of present lovers of poetry, yet in his lifetime no one was more 
honoured than he. It may be that his personality, rather than 
his poems, attracted the admiration of his contemporaries. Now 
no one knows him. Who in the present generation has read 
‘Thalaba,’ that “wild and wondrous song,” or the ‘Curse of 
Kehama,’ as wild, as strange, as fascinating? Why were these 
poems the delight of the age which saw their birth, and are yet 
forgotten now? To me, who in my childhood lived upon them, 
this must ever remain a mystery. 

Let me try to picture Southey as he sat in my mother’s 
drawing-room. I do not remember that his features were par- 
ticularly striking, and he was not tall, or of the stately presence 
which characterised his brother, Dr. H. H. Southey. But his 
eyes! A dark and liquid brown, so full of love, when he was 
silent and calm, that you thought perchance nothing but love 
was there ; but when he spoke the liquid brown was fire, yet fire 
made of roses, and the beam that darted from his eyes seemed 
to reach far into the room. Again I say, would that I could 
remember the words he spoke; but I was a child, and a very 
young one. In those days children were little noticed; I was 
one of a large family, so that, although I suppose my hero had 
to shake hands with me when first he entered the room, that 
would be all the notice I ever expected from him. I merely sat 
where I could see him, and worship to my heart’s content the 
being who first woke in my infant mind the love of poetry. 
For, greatly as I delighted in the story of his poems, what touched 
my heart was the feeling which was clothed in those magical 
words, the everlasting truth which, wrapped as it was in tales of 
oriental superstition, could yet find its way in perfect purity to 
the heart of a child. 

When, a few years later, I had gained the advanced age of 
sixteen, my family moved from the country to the very top of 
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half-mile-long Harley Street. The farthest house at the southern 
end, next door, I imagine, to that lately occupied by Sir Andrew 
Clarke, was then the residence of Dr. Southey, the poet's brother, 
and he naturally became our family physician. And a charming 
man he was, whom everybody loved. With a singularly beautiful 
face, which revealed the goodness of the spirit within, a fine 
person, and gentle yet cheerful manners, he was just the man to 
enliven a sick room. He had none of the affected manners 
which characterised most of the physicians of the time—courtly, 
unreal, unsympathetic. You could not look at him without 
feeling that he was true. It was said that all the ladies were in 
love with him, and hence he got the name of “Thalaba the 
Destroyer,” from his brother’s poem. Certainly he had four 
wives, so he made as many ladies happy as was in his power. 
He was a man who could not do without a home, and a loving 
wife to greet him after his days of labour; and I am sure he 
deserved all the love he got. He was a trusted friend in the 
families of those who consulted him, and many a little domestic 
fracas was told to his sympathising ear. He often talked of his 
brother, then living among his beloved lakes. Once, I remember, 
he told us Robert had written that he should be in London by 
the fall of the leaf. ‘Therefore,’ said Dr. Southey, “I shall 
expect him in the spring.” And sure enough it was in the 
spring that he came to town, to stay a month. My father was 
very anxious to get him to dine with us, but was told that every 
day of the promised month had long been taken up, and that he 
was engaged to dine out till he should return home. This may 
show in what estimation the poet was held in those days. In his 
later years, alas! that bright mind became clouded. I remember 
once expressing my sorrow at this, when the reply was, “It is 
worth losing one’s mind, to have had such a mind to lose.” 

Dr. Southey once told us a curious story. A year or two 
earlier a young man had called on him and told him that he was 
making a very good living as a quack doctor, but that he had 
become unhappy at the thought of his absolute ignorance of 
everything connected with the human frame; he could not in 
conscience continue in this state, and asked Dr. Southey to 
recommend him such books as would be most likely to help him. 
The doctor, kindly interested in his story, named several books, 
and the man departed. “And now,” continued Dr. Southey, 
“the other day he called on me again and said, ‘Sir, I am 
ruined. As soon as my patients found out that I really knew 
something of their cases they left me; I have lost them all.’” 

Apropos of quacks, the celebrated quack, Mr. St. John Long, 
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then had a house in Harley Street. Fine ladies drove up in their 
carriages to his door: he professed to cure consumption. There 
was once an inquest upon a woman to whom his cure had proved 
a cure for all the ills of life. It was shown that his treatment 
had been egregiously wrong; but I do not remember what his 
punishment was, or whether he had any punishment at all. 
Curiously enough, in the following year another woman suc- 
cumbed to his treatment, and the victim in this instance was 
the wife of one of the jurymen who had sat on the previous 
inquest. 

I had heard of St. John Long some time before I knew his 
history. A few years previous to the appearance of this quack, 
some of my maiden aunts living at Sydenham became acquainted 
with a young man who professed to be an artist. They enjoyed 
patronising what they wished to think genius, and I used occa- 
sionally to hear the name of William Long; but he was not quite 
sufficiently presentable to be treated as anything but an impe- 
cunious protégé, so I never spoke to him. He was very anxious 
to paint a portrait of one of these ladies, and at last she agreed 
that he might paint her back. So the back was duly painted; 
the cap and the gown were represented, but not even a side 
glimpse of the face. My astonishment and amusement were con- 
siderable when I heard that the great Mr. St. John Long was no 
other than poor William Long, the struggling artist, who had at 
last found his vocation. 

There was another poet with whom I was intimately acquainted. 
Not an “angel visitant,” like Southey, but the friend of years. 
Thomas Campbell, with his wife and only son, lived for some 
time in the village of Sydenham, which was within a short drive 
of Clay Hill. Sydenham was but a small place then, a hamlet 
of Lewisham, and one of its best houses was tenanted by my 
maternal grandmother and some of her maiden daughters. Here 
Mr. Campbell soon became intimate, and of course I often saw 
him there. By-the-bye, when first I knew him, it was the custom 
always to pronounce his name ‘‘ Cammell,”* dropping the two centre 
letters entirely, and I remember it was thought a curious fad of 
his when he adopted the more modern style of pronunciation. It 
was long before we got reconciled to the change, and indeed I 
do not think my father ever did so; with him it was “Tom 
Cammell ” to the end. 

But though Campbell was a poet, he was a great contrast to my 
beloved Southey. You could see that Southey was a poet, the 
very embodiment of poetry, while Campbell looked more like a 

* Or Cawmill ?—Printer’s devil. 
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lively and intelligent man who might never have written a line 
in his life. I think the difference was this: Southey wrote 
because he could not help it, Campbell because he liked to do it. 
Campbell's longer poems, those by which he got his fame, seem 
to me to be often laboured, as if he carefully sought the proper 
word with which to express his meaning ; and although the word 
in each case was doubtless the very word most fitting for his 
subject, the result was often a stiffness which it was difficult to 
admire. His shorter poems and ballads are often charming; but 
pathos, I had almost said, he had none. Yet I must make one 
notable exception: I doubt if the poet ever lived who could have 
written more pathetically than Campbell did in the touching 
story of “O’Connor’s Child.” Here all the best and deepest 
feelings of the poet were stirred, and the result is immortal. 

Campbell was a true lover of freedom. At the period when all 
Europe rang with the story of the struggles of the Poles for 
liberty, no voice was stronger or more energetic than his in 
pleading their cause; and to hear him talk on the subject was 
enough to awake a like enthusiasm in every one. He was a 
delightful companion, full of talk which was always interesting, 
and a favourite with all who knew him. One winter, in 1831, he 
was staying at St. Leonards, while my family were at Hastings, 
and many a pleasant walk I have had with him up and down the 
row of houses (in one of which we were staying), for he generally 
found his way to Hastings daily to visit some friend or other. | 
Like all poets, he loved the sea. One short piece which when 
published he called ‘A View from St. Leonards’ was really 
composed at Hastings, while he stood gazing at the waves from 
the window of some friends of mine, who were rather displeased 
at his, in their opinion, robbing Hastings of its rights; for we 
old Hastings visitors were rather jealous of the young town by 
our side. 

I have said that our house was ten miles from town; but, short 
as the journey was, there were dangers, real or imaginary, to be 
dreaded on the way. “Penge Wood” was an ominous word: 
Penge Wood, where highwaymen often attacked unwary travellers! 
Where now are streets and squares and omnibuses and trains, 
were in those days trees, and nothing but trees, affording good 
shelter for the active gentlemen so greatly feared of old. 

I never heard, even in my earliest years, any well-authenticated 
account of a traveller having really been stopped and robbed in 
that wood, but its character remained, and one never felt safe 
while driving home through it at midnight. Occasionally a 
party of us children were taken up to town to “the play” at 
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Covent Garden or Drury Lane, and then on the drive home my 
mother used anxiously to look out to see if the friendly horse- 
patrol were following us; if he was there we were safe, but if he 
was not in sight, following perhaps some other carriage, the 
anxiety was great. How glad we were then when, emerging 
from the wood on to the common, we could discern the distant 
lights in the small wayside inn called ‘The Crooked Billet,” 
which stood at the farthest corner of the common. ‘There was 
afterwards a railway-station of that name, standing, I presume, 
nearly on the identical spot where the little “public” once 
stood—solitary then, yet a cheering mark to belated travellers. 
When we had passed that we were on ordinary roads, and 
scattered houses all spoke of safety. I well remember one dark night 
when our friend the horse-patrol was not in sight. I was a very 
wee child, perhaps ten years old. I had lately been given a little 
ring with some common stone in it, and I was determined the 
highwayman should not have that, so I quietly slipped it into my 
mouth and kept it there till the danger was passed. It was 
fortunate that I did not swallow it, as I should probably have 
done in my fright if the dreaded enemy had really come upon the 
scene. It is not surprising that, considering the dangers of the 
road, any friends who came from London to dine at Clay Hill had 
to stay the night ; indeed, even apart from the dangers, the drive 
was a long and dreary one. While Parliament was sitting my 
father must often have had to make the drive, but I never heard 
that he or his groom carried pistols, as some people had to do at 
that time even in going from Clapham to London. Certainly 
there are some things managed now in a pleasanter fashion than 
of old. 

The hour of dinner, again, has changed greatly. Even for a 
formal dinner-party the hour then in the country was five or 
half-past, just when nowadays the ladies are gossiping over their 
afternoon tea. But this early hour was not unpleasant in the 
summer, when the guests could saunter out from the windows 
of the drawing-room on to the lawn, under the lengthening 
shadows of the fine elms covering the whole breadth of the 
soft turf. 

Among other friends more or less known to fame was Dr. 
Phillimore, the grandfather of the present Sir Walter. He 
was often with us, a pleasant chatty man, with whom we felt 
quite at home. He generally brought with him his young 
son Robert, whom he always called “ Robin,” and whom it fell 
to my lot to entertain. My two sisters were too old to con- 
descend to play with a boy, so they sat in solemn state in 
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the schoolroom with the governess, while the younger children, 
all boys, were in the nursery, so Robin and I had the garden all 
to ourselves at dinner-time. He was a tall good-looking boy, with 
no small amount of assurance. In those early days I believe he 
loved play rather than work of any kind, though he learnt in due 
time that talent without perseverance is not of much avail. We 
were very good friends, and enjoyed the swing between two lofty 
elms in the field, or making a fire in our little gravel-pit, or 
eating the fruit in the kitchen garden. 

I never met Robin after we were children, though of course 
I often saw his name in the papers. I believe his father, 
Dr. Phillimore, deserved the gratitude of his countrymen for his 
exertions to procure the abolition of the “salt tax,” a most cruel 
tax imposed, I presume, to supply the needs of the Government 
during the terrible Napoleonic wars; and a blessing indeed it 
was to rich and poor, but especially to the poor, when that tax 
was a thing of the past. I well remember a little basket of salt 
hanging up in our kitchen, which I was told had cost five 
shillings, and which was only used for the table. Truly, here, 
too, we are better off now. I fear the “good old times” were 
rather hypocrites. 

Naturally my father had many speaking acquaintances whom 
I never saw, and he sometimes narrated curious stories respecting 
them. Once he stopped to speak with a friend who was walking 
with a man whom my father did not know. After a while the 
friend said to his companion, “‘ By-the-bye, Hook——” whereupon 
my father instantly wished his friend good-morning and was off ; 
such was the dread he had of the renowned wit. Soon after this 
he met Hook in a drawing-room, and they became good friends. 
They were walking together one day and met Edwin Landseer, 
who soon began pressing Hook to allow him to take his portrait. 
Hook instantly made the apt reply, “Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this thing?” I have seen this story told of some 
other wit of the time, Sydney Smith perhaps, who may have 
made the same reply; it was so obviously appropriate that it 
may easily have occurred to more persons than one. But I can 
vouch for the truth of my version, as I heard it from my father 
on the day on which the reply was made. 

Another amusing story of Hook is connected with a very old 
friend of my father’s,a Mr. Rosenhagen. ‘“ Rosy,” as we children 
used to call him (though not to his face), was a very shy man. 
He was once at an evening party when Hook was amusing the 
company by making impromptu couplets to rhyme with the name 
of every person in the room. “ Rosy” was seized with a fit of 
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shyness,"slipped out of the room, and stood listening outside the 
door. At last, excited by hearing the shouts of laughter in the 
room, he softly opened the door and peeped in: 


“So, Mr. Rosen’higen, 
You pop your nose in again,” 


instantly greeted the unfortunate man, and again of course the 
laughter was loud and long. 

I must narrate yet another of my father’s stories. He was 
acquainted with Mr. Mathews the elder, who used at that time 
to give marvellous “entertainments” in one of the theatres. 
Being as enteztaining off the stage as he was on it, he was in 
great demand at dinner parties on days when his “ At Homes,” 
as he called them, were not being held. On one occasion 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathews were engaged to dinner, when a sudden 
call of urgent business obliged him to forego the expected plea- 
sure and travel a short distance into the country instead. There 
was no time to send an excuse, so it was decided that 
Mrs. Mathews should go by herself and make all needful 
apologies for her husband’s defection. She went, and found her 
host and hostess much disappointed at her coming alone. How- 
ever, they made the best of it, and the hostess said, ‘“ Well, 
though we are very sorry not to see Mr. Mathews, it is fortunate 
that there will be no vacant chair, for a cousin of my husband’s 
has just arrived unexpectedly from Scotland, who will fill the 
place, though he cannot charm us with brilliant conversation.” 
The cousin, Mr. Bulteel, was introduced to Mrs. Mathews, and 
took her down to dinner. In fact, he seemed quite smitten with 
her, and to forget that she was a married woman, so that she 
felt quite annoyed at his manner. After dinner, when the gentle- 
men came into the drawing-room, Mr. Bulteel immediately made 
for Mrs. Mathews. A lady who was sitting beside her was 
shortly called away to the piano, and Mr. Bulteel seized the 
yacant chair. Here he continued his embarrassing intentions, 
till at last the poor lady could endure it no longer. Rushing 
across the room, she seized her host’s arm and entreated him to 
protect her. He appeared greatly shocked, and in the hearing of 
all his guests called the culprit up to apologise. Looking very 
much ashamed, he crossed the room: she just glanced at him, 
then again looked appealingly at her host. ‘‘ Look at him again,” 
said the host, and she did. Lo, on his knees before her, but with 
an air of anything but contrition, his eyes sparkling with merri- 
ment, knelt her husband. He had feigned the call into the 
country, and arranged the whole affair with his host, who in his 
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turn made his wife believe that the stranger was his cousin. 
Mathews wished to prove that he could so manage his features 
and his voice as to deceive even his wife; and he certainly 
succeeded. 

Among my father’s parliamentary friends was Mr. Shiel, an 
able and agreeable Irishman, of some note in those days. Of 
course he was a Protestant, or he could not have been in Parlia- 
ment. He, like my father, desired to see a different state of 
things. I remember one anecdote, which is amusing, as illus- 
trating a strange and in one respect, I hope, bygone phase of 
society. They were talking with regret of the religious discord 
which had been evoked by the discussion of the claim of Roman 
Catholics to take part in making the laws of their country. 
Mr. Shiel wound up by saying, “ Yes, things are very different 
from what they were. Why, I remember the time when the 
Protestant clergyman and the Catholic priest would sit and get 
drunk together as friendly as possible.” Certainly the friend- 
liness was more to be admired than the way in which it was 
manifested ! 

May I tell one more story? It cannot be called a reminiscence, 
as it relates to events which occurred more than six years before 
I was born; but it may interest some of the present generation, 
who know comparatively little of the punishment of the “ stocks,” 
which was familiar to their great-grandfathers. There are yet a 
few places in England where the ancient stocks may be found, 
but they are now harmless reminders of a more barbarous age. 
They were first instituted in this country in the reign of 
Edward III., and joined to them was then, and for some centuries 
after, a post to which the culprit was tied for a public whipping. 
Gradually the post disappeared, but as late as thirty-five years 
ago the stocks were still standing at Mitcham in Surrey, on a 
portion of the green called “Correction Corner.” These have 
now gone, but stocks still remain at Monkton, in the Isle of 
Thanet, Malvern, and doubtless a few other places. They were 
cruel instruments, not of physical so much as of mental torture. 
The person to be punished was seated on a bench, with his feet 
extended over a board in which semicircles were cut just fitting the 
ankles ; then another board with similar half-circles was let down 
on the ankles and securely locked, and there the victim had to 
sit, exposed to the jeers and insults of the passers-by, for as long a 
time as pleased the magistrate who committed him. Sometimes 
rotten eggs, dead cats, or any obnoxious thing that could be 
found, were ruthlessly thrown at the unfortunate man: yes, or 
woman, for sex was little respected in those days. It cannot 
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have been pleasant to sit there helpless and endure all this. We 
are more merciful now, and do not aggravate the lawful punish- 
ment of offenders with the “lynch law” addition of those 
times. 

Now for my story. Early in the present century, in 1805, my 
father and mother were enjoying their honeymoon in the country. 
My father was twenty-three, his bride only twenty. One day in 
their wanderings they came to the village stocks. He sat down 
on the bench, just to try how it felt, and placed his feet in the 
semicircular holes; she in girlish fun shut down the top board, 
when to her horror she found that it closed with a spring and 
that she had made her husband fast in the stocks. She had no 
idea to whom to apply to undo the spring ; she had to leave her 
beloved one and run to the village in search of a rescuer. We 
can scarcely in these days imagine the difficulties that lay in her 
way; any villager she met would receive her tale with jeers 
instead of sympathy, and then hasten to the spot to gaze on the 
unhappy occupier of the place of punishment. The bride was a 
very pretty girl, with softest nutbrown eyes; and in her white 
embroidered gown, and straw hat with simple ribbons, she must 
have looked little like the wife of a vagrant. I do not know how 
she fared in her quest of the person who kept the key of the 
stocks, but at last she found the right man, probably the village 
constable, and persuaded him to come to her aid. He tried her 
patience greatly as he hobbled along, grumbling at the trouble 
she was giving him; and at last, when she came in sight of her 
husband, she found some of the villagers assembled there, 
delighted to see a gentleman in the stocks, and imagining, 
or pretending to imagine, that he had been placed there for 
poaching, or robbing the squire’s henroost, or stealing a 
“ turmit.” 

Luckily there were no rotten eggs at hand to destroy the 
beauty of the blue coat with its large gold buttons, or the shirt 
front with its broad pleated frill. At length the old constable 
contrived to turn the cruel lock, and the victim was free. 

Towards the close of his political career my father became a 
Privy Councillor; but neither the sailor king, nor the girl queen 
who succeeded him, ever knew that their “trusty and well- 
beloved ” adviser had once been a prisoner in the village stocks. 


Mary AaGnew, née Courtenay. 











A Dream of Herrick. 


[Scenz.—The Vicarage Garden at Dean Prior.] 


Lo! in my dream I saw a shady lawn, 
Whereon I lay at sweet-tongued Herrick’s feet ; 
A group of maidens, glorious as the dawn, 
Plenished a snow-white board with dainties sweet. 


Over the ivied wall I spied Tap’s head, 
Who sold his mother’s spectacles for beer; 
Irreverent Gryll, who ne’er a grace hath said, 
And Bunce, who owes the poet still, stood near, 


These all agape surveyed the table spread 
With country dishes,—cresses from the stream 
Flanked by rich piles of berries black and red, 
And silver junket crowned with golden cream. 


The rustic banquet o’er, fair Julia ran 
Within the house the poet’s lute to bring; 

The maidens sitting round us sewed and span, 
And in their queenly manner bade us sing. 


I took the lute from Julia’s shapely hand, 
And sang of her whose plighting-ring I wore, 
My Phyllis—fairest maid in all the land! 
Inspired, I sang as ne’er I sang before. 


Then Herrick followed; and with easy’ grace 
He sang of Julia’s breath, Anthea’s charms, 
Of Dianeme’s form, Electra’s face, 
And all the gracious curves of Silvia’s arms. 


Willing I was to own the master-voice, 
Unwilling that my love should share my fall, 

When Herrick’s whisper made my heart rejoice,— 
“ Thy Puytxuis doth, I own, excel them all!” 








T. Broce Dmxs. 





Suterviewed by a Comudi. 


Ganru and I got our holiday at the same time, and, shaking off 
us the dust of Georgetown and civilisation, we went out together 
into the wilds. When we came back again, he was laden with 
spoils for his cherished, botanical and zoological collection, and I 
had gained some experiences that were distinctly new to me. 

One of those experiences ran up into an adventure, and a very 
unpleasant adventure. 

The scene of my adventure did not belong to the large, little- 
explored interior of the country, where adventures are to be had 
for the picking-up—and gold too, if the very earliest as well as 
the very latest reports of British Guiana are to be relied on. 
Certainly I have a story to tell about that wonderful interior, but 
it must stand by till another time. 

No, the extent of Garth’s holiday and mine did not admit of far 
roaming. We had to be content with hiring a large bateaw, with 
four lusty negroes to paddle it, and going just as far up the 
Essequibo river as our tether of time would let us. That was 
not very far, for we spent a large part of our allotted time in 
exploring every promising-looking creek that we passed, and 
wherever it was practicable we left the bateaw and dived into the 
forest with our guns. 

One evening, at sundown, we camped on a tiny savannah on 
the side of the very prettiest creek we had yet paddled up—a 
creek which seemed to present, at every bend, a different variety 
of tropical scenery and the best sample of that variety. 

We hung our hammocks up in a clump of graceful bamboos, lit 
a fire, and presently had supper. Garth, who had got a touch of 
fever on him, declined supper, dosed himself with quinine, and 
retired to his hammock, where he lay tossing and growling. 
Garth’s noble rage for collecting the carcases of beasts, birds and 
plants was tempered by a tendency to take fever whenever it was 
there to be taken. 

Around the dying fire the negro boatmen laughed and chatted 
boisterously among themselves. I, having no one to talk to and 
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nothing to do, followed Garth’s example and got into my ham- 
mock. Presently, I fell fast asleep. 

When I awoke the bright tropical moon was riding high in the 
heavens. Under its rays, the little savannah looked exactly like 
an English park that had mysteriously found its way into the 
midst of a South American forest. I felt too wide-awake to go to 
sleep again. 

I slipped out of my hammock and strolled down to the water’s 
edge. 

On the opposite side of the creek, the trees and bushes formed 
a towering, seemingly impenetrable mass of foliage, festooned with 
gay bignonias and flaming orange noranteas, and with flowering 
orchids of all kinds that, in the daytime, made an embroidery of 
glowing colours on the background of living green. The moon- 
light had stolen the glow from the flowers and foliage, it is true, 
and they now looked somewhat anemic in its pale rays. But 
they had assumed, as an offset, an air of delicate spirituality. 
The whole scene with its subdued white light, its undecided tints, 
its graces of dimly revealed form, made me feel that I was in real 
fairyland where the life of nature and the fairies is attuned to a 
faint minor key. 

But nothing lasts in this world. There was disillusion in the 
loud continuous “ croak-croak” of the burra-bararoos—there are 
no tree-frogs in fairyland ; nor does the sudden howl of a monkey 
jar on the ear there. Then one of our negroes snored lustily in 
his sleeping-place somewhere behind me, and my disillusionment 
was complete. 

I looked down at the black-brown water in which the bateau 
rested motionless. 

I felt tingling with life and energy and unrest. It suddenly 
became to me an all-important thing to be off by myself and see 
what lay behind the next bend of the creek. 

In another minute I was in the bateau and paddling contentedly 
up stream. Those I left in our little camp slept steadily on. 

The next bend of the creek, and the next, and the next, and a 
good many more were passed, and still I had not sated my 
curiosity as to what lay behind the point I had last reached. 
Presently the creek broadened out into a small lagoon. On one 
side of the lagoon was a low stretch of ground covered with long 
gleaming grass, chiefly razor grass. Tall, graceful Itah palms 
were dotted over this ground, which stunted wallaba trees and 
moco-mocos and prickly soweri palms sufficiently proclaimed to 
be swamp. 

I was lazily skirting the swamp when the bateau ran on a nasty 
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snag, and, after vainly exhausting all lesser efforts to get it off, 
I had at last to take my weight out of the boat. Standing above 
my knees in water on an insecure footing of fibrous roots, I 
tugged and pushed at the dateaw until, finally, with one 
herculean shove, I got it off the snag. 

But I had overdone the thing. My herculean shove had sent 
the bateau spinning right out into the lagoon, and I was flounder- 
ing on my face in the water, hugging the snag tightly with both 
arms. I scrambled to my feet and ruefully realised the situation. 

I could see that the bateau had already got into deep water, 
and was drifting with the current back into the creek. I could 
not go after it, for, apart from the question of alligators, my 
evil destiny had so arranged things that I had never learned to 
swim. I breathed a fervent wish that the boat might not drift 
past our camping place unobserved, and then I had to turn my at- 
tention to myself, for I was gradually sinking deeper in the water. 

I lost no time in scrambling on to the swamp. It seemed to 
me that more water than anything else went to the composition of 
this swamp. There was no stable footing anywhere except about 
the roots of the trees, and I tried to improve my position by 
climbing one of a little group of wallabas that grew near the edge 
of the swamp. There I found a surprisingly comfortable seat, 
with a back too—formed by the fork of two queerly-twisted 
branches. My tree and its neighbours evidently lived unhappily 
on this spot, for they were stunted and gnarled, and had a 
melancholy insufficiency of foliage. 

My surroundings, like my situation, were certainly rather 
depressing, but I can hardly say I felt depressed. My tempera- 
ment is sanguine—to an irrational degree, friends tell me—and I 
didn’t doubt that things would turn out as I wanted them to. 
I was possessed of a comfortable, though ill-grounded conviction, 
that some one would be opportunely awake in our camp as the 
bateau was drifting past, would secure the boat, discover my 
absence, and, understanding generally what had happened, paddle 
off at once to my rescue. 

Despite my dripping garments, I was pleasantly warm, and, 
though I knew that fever microbes were swarming up in their 
greedy millions from the swamp, it gave me no concern; fever 
microbes had always treated me hitherto as a privileged person. 
I grew drowsy and ended by falling asleep. 

I was awakened by the loud weird call of a maam from the 
bush on the opposite side of the lagoon. I sat up and re- 
membered where I was. 


The moon was still shining brightly, but there were no signs 
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of my rescuers. Was it possible that the boat had drifted past 
the camp unobserved ? 

I was really about to consider the serious bearings of this 
question when something stirred on the tree nearest tome. I 
turned my head to see what bird this something was. Then I 
had no thoughts for anything else. 

There, facing me, with its body loosely coiled round the 
neighbouring wallaba, was a huge water-boa or Comudi snake. 

The foliage of the tree was too scanty to obscure the moon- 
light, and I instantly recognised what the creature was, for, only 
a few days before, both Garth and I had had an unsuccessful shot 
at a Comudi sunning itself on a log on the river bank. 

I had heard a great deal about Comudi snakes, more than it 
was agreeable to recollect just then. 

My neighbour, with a gentle undulatory motion of his head, 
looked at me. I looked at him. I am absolutely certain that he 
must have derived more pleasure from that interchange of looks 
than I did. A cold perspiration broke out upon me. 

Here at least was a situation in which it was impossible for me 
to believe that things would turn out as I wished. I could not 
fight, nor could I run away on that swamp. I was weaponless, 
helpless, and I quite understood that the boa would not refrain 
from taking advantage of my helplessness. If he were gorged 
with food, no doubt he would exercise a passive courtesy and 
leave me unmolested ; but he was very evidently not gorged with 
food. He looked hungry. 

I had an irresistible conviction that it was my destiny to serve 
him for a late supper. It gave me a very queer sensation to look 
at his rather lean girth and think that, in a short time, I should 
be making him bulge out to an unseemly extent. The thought 
was humiliating too. A much more dignified ending to my 
strong young life would have been even an attack of Yellow 
Jack and a grave in the Georgetown cemetery. 

Following this thought came the sudden remembrance of one 
of the many tearful little regrets which my mother had expressed 
when I was leaving her and England to try my fortunes in 
Demerara. It was to the effect that, “if anything should 
happen” to me out there, she would be denied the sad consolation 
of tending my grave and weeping over it. 

The idea of my dear mother wishing to shed tears and flowers 
on my grave struck me as exquisitely funny, in view of what 
that grave was going to be. I could not fancy an Anaconda 
lending itself easily to be wept over. I burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, though I was certainly far from feeling mirthful. 
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Thoughts move quickly, and not more than half a minute had 
elapsed between my first sighting the serpent and my burst of 
laughter. I had never taken my eyes off him for a second, and 
now, when I let out my mirthless cackle, I saw that he suddenly 
stopped the gentle movement of his head and shrank back a little 
as if daunted by the sound. 

A wild gleam of hope lit up the situation for me. Might it 
not be possible by noisy demonstrations on my part to frighten 
him away, or at least to deter him from attacking me? With 
daylight—surely with daylight—help must come. If not from 
Garth and the boatmen, then from the Indians. There were 
Indians living on that creek, I knew, and at daylight some would 
surely be about in their canoes. If I could only keep the Comudi 
at bay till then! 

Thereupon, I began making violent gestures with my arms, 
and I emitted a series of blood-curdling yells which I think even 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy, in his home in the Soudan, could scarcely have 
bettered. The Comudi did not unwind his tail and flee. But he 
was evidently impressed by those demonstrations—strongly im- 
pressed. They seemed to take the keen edge off his appetite. 
No doubt he wanted his supper very badly, but, as there seemed 
to be something in it he didn’t quite understand, he evidently 
decided to inspect it a little longer before making his assault. 

So he continued to inspect me with cold glittering eyes, while 
I tried, by converting my arms into windmills, every now and 
then, and yelling at the top of my voice, to make him afraid of 
attacking me. My tactics were so far successful, but the 
Anaconda was not to be frightened off the field. He seemed to 
know instinctively that my powers were limited and his position 
secure. With some of his great black and yellow coils embracing 
the tree, and the rest reposing gracefully among the branches, he 
looked very much at home—as I daresay he was. 

How slowly the time passed! I suppose the Comudi, having, 
seemingly, no pressing engagement elsewhere, didn’t find it very 
tedious waiting till the supper he had in view should cool down 
enough to let him begin upon it, but I shall never forget the long, 
torturing suspense that waiting meant to me. Every moment 
I was expecting him to overcome his doubts of me and make the 
fatal spring ; and I kept an unwinking watch upon him, with my 
nerves strung up to an almost unbearable degree of tension. 
Then, as time went on, the violence of my demonstrations to keep 
the Comudi in awe began to exhaust me physically. I grew 
hopeless of escaping those cruel jaws, though I was doggedly 
determined to show tight to the end. 
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My thoughts would conjure up all the horrible details of that 
end, and dwell on them with an odd fascination. Sooner or later 
my vigilance must'relax, and then the watchful serpent would 
seize his opportunity and hurtle himself through the air upon me. 
I would feel his sharp teeth piercing my flesh. Then I would 
know myself involved in the cold, scaly coils of his body, and 
feel them pressing tighter and tighter till my ribs cracked and 
suffocation began. And then—well, I hoped I should be dead 
before he commenced swallowing me. It seems rather absurd 
that, at that moment, I should have felt a sort of finnicking 
disgust at the: idea of being passed through the process of 
deglutition, but I did. 

The dreadfulihours passed somehow, and morning found me— 
a ghastly-looking object I make no doubt—still perched on the 
wallaba, desperately'watching my neighbour on the other tree. 
My body ached with fatigue, the wild motions I still made with 
my arms, from time to time, were purely mechanical, my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth. I seemed to be almost past 
thinking or feeling about what was going to happen to me. 

As the sun -rose, the Comudi began, by his restlessness, to 
plainly express his indignation at having his supper merged 
in his breakfast in this fashion. I had seen that, latterly, my 
attempts to‘ intimidate him were losing their effect, and I knew 
that the end was at hand. I did not seem to care. Yet, all 
the same, I got out my pocket-knife and opened it. I think 
I meant to try to do something with it, if the Comudi wasn’t too 
quick for me. 

I waited, making no further attempt to delay the Comudi’s 
fatal spring. It seemed to me that I waited long before it came; 
but perhaps I was mistaken. 

There was a slight noise, and I had a blurred vision of some- 
thing darting towards me. 

Instinctively, I leaned forward and threw out the hand which 
held the knife. At the same instant, I felt myself encircled by 
the huge body of the Anaconda. 

The touch of the reptile seemed to galvanise me into fresh life ; 
I looked and saw what I had escaped by my sudden, unthinking 
change of position. The boa’s powerful jaws were nearly closed 
in the wood of the wallaba, exactly at the spot where my head 
had been resting the instant before. 

I remembered that the peculiar formation of the teeth of boas 
makes it difficult for them to let go what they have once seized 
with their mouths, and I simultaneously divined my advantage. 
Bringing my free right hand with the knife into play, I struck 
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repeatedly at the Comudi’s massive coils, devoutly trusting to 
reach some vital part. 

I was sitting in the fork of two branches which were both 
included in the Comudi’s embrace, and, as the pressure of his 
powerful muscles were first expended on those, I had not felt it as 
yet. But nowI heard the slighter branch crack, and, immedi- 
ately afterwards, I felt the terrible convolutions tightening 
round me, 

I was sure all was over, but, actuated by a blind instinct of 
revenge rather than by a hope of setting myself free, I again 
and again drove my knife up to the handle into the encircling 
folds. The last time it broke, but it had done its work. 

The Comudi’s great coils, with blood spurting out of some of 
them, spasmodically unwound themselves and fell limply down. 
But, as his teeth were still buried in the wood of the tree, a big 
length of him remained hanging plumb with the wallaba, while 
the rest—a good twenty feet—trailed on the ground. A violent 
tremor ran through him from head to tail, and then he hung 
motionless. He was dead. 

If I had been a woman, I suppose I should have fainted then. 
As it was I sat quite still, staring stupidly at the dead Comudi. 
Now and then I put out my hand timidly, like a child, and 
touched the still flexible carcase. 

After a time I heard the sound of paddles. I looked round 
slowly, and there was an Indian in a large woodskin, paddling 
down the stream. I hailed him with a rather feeble croak. 

He paddled quickly towards me, stared blankly at me and the 
pendant, blood-stained Comudi, and said, “Huh!” He did not 
seem to quite take in the situation. 

He could not speak English and I could not speak Macusi. 
But the language of signs is universal, and, in a very short time, 
both I and the Comudi were stowed away somehow in the wood- 
skin beside the Indian. The serpent’s huge carcase made it 
rather a tight fit, but I didn’t mean to leave him to the king 
vultures—I wanted to have at least something to show for what 
I had suffered. 

On our way down to the camp we came upon the errant bateau 
with its nose gently run into the soft oozy bank. Apparently, it 
had drifted only a short distance before sticking. 

We transhipped ourselves into the bateaw and took the wood- 
skin, with the boa, in tow. 

As we approached the camp I saw Garth walking about in a 
very forcible style, and I knew, by the token, that he was angry. 
I could conceive that it might be with me he was angry. It was. 
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“When next the whim takes you to go off in the bateaw by 
yourself, Kenyon,” he shouted out angrily, as soon as he caught 
sight of me, “ you will please have the courtesy to manage it so 
as not to upset all our arrangements. We were, as you know, to 
break up camp and start away at dawn, and now——” 

Then his tone suddenly changed as the bateau and the woodskin 
touched the landing-place. 

“By Jove, my dear fellow, where did you get hold of that 
Comudi? It’s the biggest I’ve ever set eyes on! It can’t be less 
than thirty feet long! My dear Kenyon, I wish I had been with 

ou!” 
we You wouldn’t if you knew,” I said with a burst of laughter 
that was in truth a little hysterical. 

Then I took a good grip of his friendly shoulder. 

“ Garth, old chap, is it a few hours or a few years since I last 
saw that sunburnt old phiz of yours?” 

Garth ran his shortsighted eyes inquiringly over my dirty, 
blood-stained garments. Then he looked anxiously at the Comudi. 

“It’s a pity you've hacked him so,” he said regretfully. “It 
rather spoils the skin for preserving.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of your confounded old museum when I 
was killing him,” I said laughing. “ But I'll make you a present 
of him now, if you think his skin worth having.” 

“Worth haying! Kenyon, you are a downright good fellow,” 
cried Garth joyfully. He made a rush to get the Comudi out of 
the woodskin, but half-way there he bethought himself and 
stopped to ask, with polite concern, if I had had hard work in 
killing the boa. 

“Qh, the killing of him was the only part of the business I 
really almost enjoyed. But what went before !—Garth, old fellow,, 
I have a story to tell.” 

And, after I had had a good stiff nobbler of brandy-and-water, 
Itold my story. I think I told it rather well then, for Garth 
was moved to strong sympathy and interest. 

He was really much concerned that I should have had such a 
terrible and well-nigh fatal experience, but, all the same, when- 
ever his eye lighted upon the latest and finest addition to his 
darling collection, it was evident that he could not regret my 
encounter with the Comudi. 

A, Frrcvuson. 
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Haworth Chirty-seven Years Ago. 


Tr was in the autumn of 1858 that I made a visit to Haworth in 
Yorkshire in the company of a friend for the purpose of seeing 
the home and surroundings of the Bronté sisters, whose works 
have made so notable a mark in the literary history of the 
century. It will be remembered that the death of Charlotte 
Bronté (or Nicholls, under her married name) took place in the 
year 1855; so that the period of our pilgrimage was somewhat 
less than four years after her death, when Mr. Bronté was still 
alive and Mr. Nicholls at Haworth, the recollection of the three 
sisters and that of the brother being still fresh in the neighbour- 
hood. Some record of this visit may not be uninteresting to 
those of a newer generation, as not only is the last lineal 
descendant of the Bronté family now passed away, but I believe 
the very neighbourhood has become so changed as to be scarcely 
recognisable. 

One Friday evening in September my friend and I arrived at 
the Keighley railway station in a drenching rain, which caused us 
to look out for night quarters in that town, and to delay the 
completion of our journey until the following morning. I re- 
member how my mind and imagination were at that time excited 
in the anticipation of an introduction into the magic realm of 
those wondrous creations which had so fascinated me with the 
glamour of their weird power. The clattering of the clogs of the 
mill-hands—men, women and children—in the streets at an early 
hour of the morning seemed even to be the prelude of the drama 
of Hollow’s Mill, narrated in ‘Shirley’ with so much graphic 
force and tragic circumstance. 

We started on foot the next morning, which was bright and 
cheery, for Haworth, to which there was no railway at that time 
—a walk of about four miles. Keighley, then a small country 
town, was extending its limits in a wider area. The road was 
mostly uphill, with a scattering of houses almost the whole 
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distance. As we went along we were amused to see an old lame 
dog climbing a ladder upreared against one of the houses, to 
rejoin his master who was labouring upon the roof. The care 
and ingenuity of the animal in planting his paws upon the rungs 
surprised us, as he had only the use of three legs. One was 
struck by the solid manner in which these houses were for the 
most part built. They were of sandstone, with mullioned windows 
having pointed or rounded arches. The interiors were seen in 
passing to be perfectly clean and well ordered. The children were 
mostly of a ruddy complexion, had light or red hair, and a 
more cultivated manner and look than one would have expected 
to find there. 

The village of Haworth at that time consisted of a single street 
precipitously steep, surmounted by the church, the parsonage, and 
the “Black Bull Inn.” The parsonage was a bare, stone, 
squarely-built house with a small garden in front, separated by 
a tall thorn fence from a well-filled graveyard, within the limits 
of which stood the stalwart old church; thence a pathway 
led over two or three fields on to broad undulating moors, over 
which the sun seemed to shine with peculiar lustre, and the wind 
blew freshly, fragrant with the odour of heath and ling. Upland 
slopes were seen crowned with tiny towns, yet built firm and 
massive as bastions, each house of stone with its windows in 
groups, generally three together—one large central one and two 
smaller side ones. The open moorland was broken by hollows or 
dingles, through which streams, or becks as they are there called, 
ran murmuringly, feeding many mills in their course. Of these 
features there seemed to be endless repetition, over which sun- 
shine and shadow chased each other through all the change- 
ful day. 

At the “ Black Bull Inn,” so associated with the Bronté annals, 
we took up our abode during our sojourn. Here we met the 
sexton, who took us into the church, showing us the Bronté pew 
and the memorial tablets of the family deceased. The parsonage 
was, like the rest of the houses in the neighbourhood, built of 
sandstone, square, harsh in line, and, it must be confessed, ugly ; 
not at all like the picturesgue tenement vignetted in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s book, by which a quite incorrect idea of its outline and 
proportion, as well of the configuration of the church, is given. 
he sexton asked us if we had a wish to see Mr. Bronté. Of 
course we said we had a desire to do so, but at the same time 
expressed a diffidence in intruding upon him as strangers. He 
told us, however, that occasionally Mr. Bronté was pleased to 
receive visitors, even though strangers, on his days of better 
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health, and said if we would send our names he would ask him. 
This we did, and an invitation was sent to us to call in the after- 
noon. We went, and were admitted by “ Martha.” The grave of 
the historical Tabby, alas! we saw in the churchyard afterwards. 
We were introduced into a room to the left of the entrance 
known as Mr. Nicholls’ room. Upon the walls were hung 
Mr. Richmond’s pastel drawing of Charlotte Bronté, so well 
known by the engraving; there were also engraved portraits of 
Wellington and Thackeray, and a medallion portrait in plaster of 
Branwell Bronté. We were taken to the room of Mr. Bronté on 
the right. He met us as we entered. This room was his study, 
barely and simply furnished. From the account of Mr. Bronté 
given by Mrs. Gaskell and from biographical hints dropped by 
Charlotte, I had expected another kind of person with a different 
manner. At that time he was eighty-one, the melancholy 
survivor of a wife and six children, a tall and dignified gentleman 
of the old school, with easy manners and courteous bearing, and 
that stamp of breeding and refinement which often distinguishes 
the Englishman of high birth and ancestral surroundings. We 
had an interesting talk with him upon the members of his family, 
as well as on the topics of the day. We spoke of the great social 
and other changes he had seen in the course of his lifetime, and 
questioned if we should live to witness so many. He replied 
that it was likely we might do so, “for,” he said, “there is none 
of us who knows what may lie in the womb of the future.” The 
recently-published biography of Charlotte Bronté was discussed. 
“Tt is full of lies,” he said; “but since it appears to amuse the 
public it is of no importance to me.” This was in allusion to the 
disparaging stories told of himself. On coming away we were 
shown a painting on the staircase of the sisters by their brother 
Branwell. It was crude and harsh from a technical point of 
view, but the likenesses were said to be good. The artist himself 
figured in the picture. He was represented standing in the 
middle of the canvas with a gun resting on the ground, dividing 
the picture by an awkward line. The details are not very clear 
to me at this length of time, but I remember thinking that the 
portrait of Emily bore a resemblance to the sweet face of the 
figure looking out of the picture of Millais’ “ Autumn Leaves.” 
On leaving the house we were taken across the moors to visit 
a waterfall which was a favourite haunt of the sisters. This was 
the spot which I believe was last visited by Charlotte before her 
death, and where she may have received the seeds of the illness 
to which she shortly afterwards succumbed.’ One could easily 
understand the inspiration of such scenery; the swelling and 
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sweeping moorlands, the fresh wind, the changing sky, the 
hollows and ravines which often concealed a mill, and the stream 
utilised in manufacture. We then went on to an old manorial 
farm called “‘ Heaton’s of Ponden,” which we were told was the 
original model of ‘ Wuthering Heights, which indeed corre- 
sponded in some measure to the description given in Emily 
Bronté’s romance. An inscription carved in stone over the front 
door stated that the house had been first built by Robert Heaton 
for his son Michael in the year 1634, that additions had been 
made by his grandson Robert Heaton, a.p. 1680, and that there 
had been some rebuilding by his descendant R. H. in 1801. 
The mullioned windows and stout walls brought vividly to mind 
the representations of the story. The pines described as slanting 
at the gable appeared, however, to be borrowed from an eminence 
between Stanbury and Haworth, on which there was a house with 
three pines blown slantwise by the wind. The scenery and 
surroundings of the whole neighbourhood seemed to me to be 
so much in consonance with the descriptions of scenery given in 
the various books of the sisters that I fancied I should have been 
able to have detected the locality of their authorship if I had not 
been otherwise aware of it. Indeed, I noticed the name of 
Earnshaw somewhere in the neighbourhood of Haworth, which 
at once recalled to me the proprietorship of Wuthering 
Heights. One would hardly have been surprised to have seen 
the stalwart figure of Hareton slouching out of this old house, or 
the more decorous form of Heathcliffe leaning by the doorway ; 
but nothing of the sort met our view. A few words with the 
indwellers, who were plain farming folks, and we returned to 
our inn. 

Charlotte appeared to have been the favourite in the neighbour- 
hood. About Emily there seemed to be little known. She was a 
negative or neutral in popular regard, which is what one would 
expect of one whose intellectual power and gifts lay so far from 
the everyday lines and ordinary phases of life. She evidently 
enjoyed the respect of all, ibut did not call forth a more positive 
sentiment, simply because she was not known out of the reserves 
of her very undemonstrative nature. 

In the evening we met some of the boon companions of Branwell 
Bronté at the inn, who entertained us with many anecdotes of 
his intellectual ability and humorous sharpness. I remember one of 
these anecdotes was that he was standing with a companion by a 
shop-window in Keighley, in which there was displayed the picture 
of a man riding upon an ass. His friend remarked that the 
figure thus seated bore a resemblance to Branwell himself, upon 
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which, without a word, Branwell jumped upon his back. Another 
story I remember was of a commercial traveller who was describing 
some part of London, when Branwell corrected him upon a mis- 
taken locality. The circumstance was warmly contested, but 
finally a map of London was procured, and Branwell was found 
to be right. The remarkable fact about this was that though 
Branwell had never been to London,’ he had a knowledge of the 
complete geography of the city—even, I was told, to its smaller 
streets and lanes. 

One of his cronies said that he often carried with him a huge 
volume—a sort of commonplace book—in which he would write 
with either hand and at the same time maintain an undistracted 
conversation. He once created great amusement by reading from 
this book a humorous account of a Methodist Prayer or Revival 
Meeting. Other stories were related of him, some, it must be 
confessed, not to his credit, yet he was apparently much appre- 
ciated, even beloved by the people of the place. Tears gathered 
to the eyes of the wife of a tradesman in the village as she 
narrated to us some of the worthier traits of his character. 

On the Sunday morning we went to church. Mr. Nicholls 
officiated, a man of pleasing, and what the Italians would call a 
simpatico personality. One seemed to discern in him a harmonious 
and kindly nature, and the worthy husband of a good woman. 
There was a large congregation in the afternoon, Mr. Nicholls 
officiating as before. During the reading of the first lesson, with 
the step of age, solemn and slow, robed in black gown, Mr. Bronté 
came in and seated himself in the old-fashioned square pew. At 
the final hymn he went into the pulpit and gave a vigorous and 
impressive discourse, no word of which was lost upon the listeners. 
It might have been considered a model sermon in many respects. 
Yet there was an element of the grotesque in its delivery, though 
it was without the least affectation or mannerism of any sort. It 
arose from the natural characteristics of the speaker. His features 
were marked by a hooked nose, which supported a pair of promi- 
nent spectacles, the eyes being keen and penetrative. He wore 
an enormous white cravat, which covered the features up to the 
level of the ears. When he wished to be particularly impressive, 
he seemed to emerge from this receptacle and then retire gradually 
into it. His fingers were long and skinny, almost of the nature 
of talons, and were displayed on the pulpit cushion. This gave 
something of an eerie appearance to the preacher, and perhaps 
added to the impressiveness of his discourse, which in all respects 
was one to be remembered. 

My own interest was chiefly concentrated in learning all that I 
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could of Emily Bronté, who has always been to me the cynosure 
of the family. With all the attention she has received I do not 
think her character has been yet fully apprehended, nor has her 
wonderful genius yet found its rightful place in the category of 
authorship. It has been objected that her central character, 
Heathcliff, is unnatural and fiendish. I do not think that it is so, 
more than are the characters of Othello or Lady Macbeth; nor so 
much as Schiller’s von Moor in his drama The Robbers. It is 
perfectly consistent, and as an expositional example of warped 
human nature it is unique. It is true he embodies all the aban- 
donment to intense passion of the hero of a Greek tragedy, but he 
is no more unreasonable or unnatural. One perceives that in his 
deeper nature are hidden the elements of a nobler being. His 
passion of love expresses that of a dethroned angel, but is not 
the brutality of a fiend. It respects the object of its extravagant 
frenzy, and one feels all through the wild tragedy that both he 
and Catherine, though whirled in the tempest of impetuous feeling, 
are yet under the restraint of a moral reserve which limits the 
impetuosity of their passion to the emotional plane. It always 
maintains the character of a spiritual sentiment, and never 
degenerates into the animal impulse of degraded and sensuous 
natures. The genius of Emily Bronté was not based upon any 
conscious exercise of the creative energy; it was the outcome of 
an illuminative intuitive perception which owed nothing to the 
mere power of construction or factitious combination. Perhaps this 
is more apparent in her verses even than in ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ 
if, indeed, so profound an exposition of interior life and being can 
be called a story. The verses given as her last, beginning, ‘“ No 
coward soul is mine,” are Vedantic in their significance and com- 
prehensiveness. 

But I must not forget these notes are but the reminiscence of a 
memorable visit, and do not afford room for the critical examination 
of the literary works which gave it interest. 


Wituum Davies. 











A Ride with Starlight.” 


Ir is barely 4 a.m. as a solitary horseman turns a bend in the 
road and, cantering easily, enters the main street of a bush town. 

The rhythmic measure of his horse’s hoof-beats is the only sound 
heard in the long, sleepy, silent way, that stretches onward in a 
dead straight line, until, right ahead, the scattered houses converge 
into a point, and seem to enter the sombre bush, where the study 
in perspective ends abruptly. 

Onward goes the horse at that peculiar gait, between a canter 
and an amble, which your Australian-bred-and-broken animal 
can keep up for indefinite periods, the rider, the while, leaning 
over his saddle, scanning the tracks to either side of him, as if in 
search of something. 

For some quarter of a mile he barely lifts his eyes from the 
ground ; but when that distance is covered, he sits up, and, with 
an exclamation of annoyance, shortens his rein, and at a brisker 
pace makes for a distant point ahead. 

The crimson ball of sun is just tipping the edge of the ranges 
to eastward, colouring the right cheek of the rider a dusky 
brick-red, and casting a ruddy glow upon the face of his name- 
sake “The Rising Sun” Hotel, as the tumble-down shanty is 
named in sprawling letters, which cover the door, when the horse 
is suddenly pulled up, and its rider raps loudly with the handle 
of his stock-whip against a post of the verandah. It takes 
several repetitions of the summons to arouse the inmates; and the 
traveller has ample time to go through a neat selection of curses 
—muttcred beneath the luxuriance of his bushy beard—on the 
subject of slothfulness and the attributes of sluggards, before 
a window is thrown up, and a wild-looking head makes its 
appearance, whose owner angrily demands the traveller’s business 
at “sic unairthly hours.” But the landlord, a wicked-looking old 
Highlander, alters his tone when he recognises his visitor, and 
pretends to be sympathy itself as he listens to what the latter has 
to say. The not too uncommon story of a horse stolen during the 
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night forms the topic of conversation between the two, the owner 
asking for information from the old man likely to lead to its 
recovery. But he gleans nothing from this quarter, beyond the 
fact that the landlord “sleeps vera soun’,” and has heard no 
sound of horses passing during the night. Over and over again 
is this statement vouchsafed, until, doubtful of eliciting anything 
more to the purpose, the horseman, with a dubious shake of the 
head, goes on his way. 
* x * * * * 

Passing out of the township, I, Phil Dornton, of the Dry 
River station, rode leisurely along for some half-hour, pondering 
my brief conversation with the owner of the “Rising Sun” 
Hotel. I had doubts concerning his denial of any knowledge of 
my lost horse. Not that I suspected him personally of having 
robbed me, but his notoriously evil reputation, as an aider and 
abetter of sharp practices generally, tended to convince me that 
he was not altogether so innocent of the robbery as he had tried 
to make out. A very old rumour there was, that attributed a 
connection between this man and a certain ill-famed gang of 
sheep- and horse-stealers, who had raided the country some years 
previously. A story was also current that he had once harboured 
a notorious bushranger, at a time when the police were in hot 
pursuit of him. Many another tale to his discredit did I rake up 
out of the depths of my memory, with the unnecessary object of 
satisfying myself that he was unworthy of credence. Yet such a 
conclusion did not, after all, bring me any nearer to the recovery of 
my colt Hailstorm, an animal whose loss I deplored in proportion 
to his value; for he was far and away the best I had ever bred. 
Four years previously I had sent a pet mare to the well-known 
English sire Thundercloud, then but just imported into the 
colony. The fifty guinea fee laid out had resulted in a splendid 
upstanding foal, now three years old, and worth ten times the 
original outlay; a horse, indeed, by whose aid I hoped to net 
many a valuable stake at subsequent race-meetings, as well as to 
improve the quality of my blood-stock. And he was gone, 
spirited away in the night, I knew not whither. 

I had retired to bed by ten o’clock on the previous night, after 
a hard day’s work, and slept the sleep of the toil-worn squatter 
at lambing time. Prior to turning in I had stood on my 
verandah, contemplating with pride the symmetrical proportions 
of the three-year-old, as, in the bright moonlight, he stood 
rubbing his beautiful neck against the rail of his paddock fence. 
I had said to myself that on the morrow I should begin to have 
him stabled and clothed, and get him into hard condition for 
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future engagements. There were no three-year-old races of any 
value run for in the district, and I intended keeping him from the 
course until he was full four years, a thoroughly set horse, 
capable of competing for many seasons, in the long heats which 
obtained at the time of which I write. 

A disturbing influence had awakened me about midnight, and I 
lay, tossing from side to side, vaguely troubled by something, to 
which I was too sleepy to pay attention. I remember listening, 
with drowsy amusement to the sound, as I thought, of the 
thoroughbred’s gambols in the moonlight. Young horses will 
frisk about playfully at such times. The dogs, too, seemed 
restless, as they will when the moon is at the full; but I let them 
howl on heedlessly, and presently fell asleep again. I must have 
awoke a couple of hours later, and at once remarked the unusual 
stillness. So I lay for some time, listening for the well-known 
footfall of the horse I prized so much. But hearing nothing I 
fell to wondering whether the colt could possibly have jumped 
his fence, and got among the other horses on the ran—a thing he 
had accomplished on a previous occasion. The thought was no 
sooner framed than I was out of bed, hurriedly dressing. When 
I got outside, the moon had sunk to rest and it was dark. I lita 
lantern, climbed the fence and began calling to Hailstorm, who 
was wont to come trotting up at the sound of my voice. For 
some moments I waited for an answering neigh, but none came, 
and then, with some fears for my horse’s safety, I commenced a 
round of the paddock. One of the hands, awakened by my 
movements, had now come out and aided in the search. It took 
us but little time to come to the conclusion that others had been 
there before us. At the slip-rails were the marks of several 
horses’ feet, among which our practised eyes quickly detected the 
prints of Hailstorm’s hoofs. 

“Stole!” was the sole exclamation made by my man, as the 
truth burst upon us. 

“Run and drive in the horses as quickly as you can, Jim,” I 
cried ; and as he ran off I began to follow up the tracks. Off 
the soft turf, which the previous day’s rain had rendered sticky 
at the gateway, the marks were clear enough, but out on the 
beaten road I gradually lost them. Still, for some distance I 
could distinguish the number of my nocturnal visitors, One had 
led my horse, while the others followed. I knew Hailstorm was 
not mounted, because his foot-marks and those of the first horse 
ran absolutely side by side. The other riders had kept wider 
apart. Inwardly raging asI looked at these signs, 1 was deter- 
mined to ride down the thieves; and if I caught them—as I did 
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not doubt I ultimately should—I was equally determined that it 
should go hard with them. By this time the running fire of 
Jim’s stock-whip, and the clatter of many hoofs, as the animals 
were being driven into the yard close by, sent me off full of 
impotent wrath to fetch saddle and bridle from my bungalow. 
Luckily mytreasure’s half-brother, a grey called Snowstorm, was 
among the lot in the stockyard, and I was quickly on his back 
and off in pursuit. 

“ Keep a sharp look out, Jim,” I called, as I left him standing 
with the slip-bar in his hand. “TI shall go on through Brooker- 
ton; they’ve gone that way. You'd best get the bay mare in, and 
follow me.” 

It was still quite dark as I galloped off, hoping, by virtue of 
superior speed, to overtake the thieves. Snowstorm was a good 
and fast horse, a year older than his brother, and I felt sure they 
would not go out of a canter, with such a start as they must have 
got. It was growing light as I neared Brookerton, and now the 
sun was fully up, and though I had gone nearly twenty miles, I 
had overtaken no one. The road here lay through the thick bush, 
a coach road cut for forty miles in a dead straight line. I knew 
they must be ahead of me, for, from the start, what with fence, 
township, and forest on either side, they could not well have 
turned off anywhere. I could gather no indications, however ; 
the ground showed nothing; all I could do was to look ahead, 
and keep on at a fair pace. So we progressed until a branch road 
to the left provided food for reflection, as to which direction those 
in front had taken. I chose the branch, arguing that with such a 
well-known horse as mine they would scarcely dare go on 
through the next township in broad daylight. Rather would 
they, I thought with some reason, follow an unfrequented road, or 
go right across country, skirting the spurs to the westward, and 
so make for the big town, which lay on the other side. 

It was softer here, and I anxiously looked for marks as I went 
on. Buta bullock dray had apparently only that morning been 
over the ground and obliterated every sign. Another half-hour 
and we had left the bush behind and were upon the margin of a 
heath, which extended eastward to the foot of the hills. Flint- 
strewn and uneven it ,was, and bare of vegetation but for an 
occasional silvyer-wattle, whose golden balls of bloom scented the 
air with their musk-like fragrance, and twined around with purple 
tufted sarsaparilla. Beyond this a few prickly acacia and scrubby 
box grew along the banks of the numerous creeks which inter- 
sected the plain. For some time I continued crossing many of 
these, until, sick at heart with the apparent futility of my search 
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—for I was beginning to lose hope of coming up with my quarry 
—I slackened my horse’s pace. It was getting hot by this, 
and I sat with slack rein, my coat thrown over the saddle before 
me, drowsily thinking, my horse wandering and stumbling over 
the rough ground looking for a water-hole. I do not know how 
long I sat thus, when suddenly I and my horse were both startled 
into activity by a brace of ducks which rose out of the serge right 
under our feet and went flapping off with startled cries. My eyes 
fell where they got up, and there, close beside me, I saw the well- 
known footprints of my lost horse. There was no doubting them ; 
not another animal in the district had but four nails in its shoes. 
There was not half-a-dozen horses in the colony with such well- 
shaped feet as Hailstorm’s, nor any shod so lightly. In a moment 
I was keenly alive to the situation. I pulled Snowstorm’s head 
from the hole where he had been sucking up the luke-warm water, 
crossed the creek and took up the track on the other side. Plain 
enough it was for a few yards up the steep bank, my horse’s and 
that of the one ridden by the man who led him. But that was 
all; no sign of the other three. 

“Now,” I said to myself, “if I catch you, my lad, you will have 
some trouble to get away from me without the assistance of your 
friends.” Hope returning, I pushed on eagerly. The track—by 
good luck re-found—was easy to follow; yet for another hour I 
went on, making good progress but sighting nothing. We were 
nearing bush again on the right, for which the man in front had 
evidently made. Another mile and we were on the skirts of the 
plain, and, as the going became better, there came into view a bush 
track winding among the sombre giant blue-gums and iron-barks. I 
cantered on into the grateful shade, the hoof-marks in front clearly 
defined. I must be nearing him now, they were so fresh. But 
a stern chase is ever a long one, and, though I rode fast, I over- 
took nothing. Another mile was passed and now I began to 
notice the tracks of more than two horses, and occasionally had 
some difficulty in keeping that of my own in view. Presently it 
grew fainter, here and there became obliterated, now I could 
trace it, then a few paces farther on it would vanish; suddenly it 
disappeared altogether. I pulled up, dismounted, and scanned 
the ground closely. No, there was no doubt about it; the track 
had entirely vanished. Vexed, disheartened, and with maledic- 
tions on my bad luck, I tied my horse to a tree and made casts 
here and there for the lost trail. I searched all around the spot 
where it had ceased, penetrated the bush wherever practicable, 
but without avail. I stood racking my wits to account for a 
solution of this mystery, wondering what I should do next; but 
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not the faintest idea suggested itself. In the worst of tempers I 
remounted, and, rather than return at once, went slowly onward 
in the hope of coming across some clue or someone to assist me to 
one. I was far from hopeful, however, and it was simply in 
desperation that I proceeded. I must have gone another half 
mile when I began to notice two strange things. Firstly, the 
bridle path I was following seemed to terminate abruptly, and, 
secondly, that where it did so numerous hoof-marks covered the 
ground which all tended in one direction, and that onward. Full 
of curiosity at finding so remote a spot traversed so freely, I 
pushed on. I came to what appeared to be the end of the path ; 
but directly at right angles to it I found another one which a few 
yards farther on opened out into a small clearing in the midst of 
the forest. Less than fifty yards from where I stood a camp fire 
was burning and two men sat idly by it. I drew nearer, and, as I 
came into view, they started up, as I thought, with exclamations 
of fear, and stood regarding my approach suspiciously enough. 

“Good day, friends,” I said, smiling. ‘ Why, you look as if I 
might be a bushranger.” 

They glanced quickly at one another, a few words which I 
did not catch passing between them. 

“Got bushed ?” one of them asked. 

“ Not exactly,” I replied ; “ I’m looking for a horse I have lost. 
Have you seen anything of a thoroughbred roan colt?” 

“No,” was the reply. Then presently, ‘“ You’d better speak to 
the boss; like as not he might know something about it.” 

“All right,” I said, moving on, while they walked beside my 
horse, one on either side. 

I concluded I had fallen in with a surveyor’s camp, and that 
these were two of the hands. Yet I failed to see the usual signs 
whereby one may recognise these parties. None of those upright 
sticks, cleft at the top, with a morsel of paper decorating them, 
no level or theodolite and no tools. 

“You are on the survey, I suppose?” I asked. ‘“ Whose party 
is it ?” 

“The boss’ll tell you,” said my right hand attendant. 

This was rather an ambiguous answer, but I thought little of 
it. Some of the hands engaged on this work are ignorant men 
enough, many of them hired convicts, so I asked no more 
questions, 

Passing a clump of tree-fern, a rough hut, built of the split 
trunks of that wood and plastered with earth, came in view. At 
the same time I saw three or four horses tethered close by and 
more men near them, who all turned, taking their pipes from 
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their mouths with a look of surprise as they saw us approach, 
One of them ran into the hut, and, as I dismounted at the door, 
came out again accompanied by another man, who by his superior 
appearance I assumed was the surveyor and head of the party. 

“Good day,” I said, advancing towards this latter. “I hardly 
expected to fall in with a survey camp out here, but I’m glad to 
come across you.” 

With a courteous inclination of the head he held out his hand, 
while I noticed a slightly ironical look in the elevation of his eye- 
brows. He was a tall, dark, good-looking man, about thirty-five 
years of age, dressed like a well-to-do squatter in well-fitting 
breeches and boots, a loose jacket and grey flannel shirt—a 
pleasant contrast to the more or less dirty and tattered group that 
stood by. 

“Come inside,” he said; “ this is a poor enough place, but it is 
cooler than in the sun. What can I offer you?” he added, as I 
came to anchor on a ricketty stool. 

“ Well,” I replied, “if you have anything eatable handy, I feel 
I can do justice to it. I’ve been out since three o’clock and am 
nearly famished.” 

He called in one of the men, who, assisted by himself, was 
quickly at work preparing a meal of tea, damper, and boiled 
mutton. To this I sat down and did ample justice, my host 
opposite me talking of one thing and another. 

“ How did you come across us? ” he asked presently. 

“Quite by accident,” I replied, and proceeded to state the 
circumstances. I told him of the manner in which Hailstorm had 
been stolen, of my futile search, and how I had stumbled across 
his camp, to all of which he listened with evident interest, saying 
very little however. 

* And you have seen nothing of my horse?” I said, as I finisheé 
the narration. 

He was trifling with a fork as I spoke, and paused, 
regarding me. 

“T don’t think I have had the pleasure of meeting you before,” 
was his irrelevant reply. 

“T’m Dornton of the Dry River station.” 

“ Beyond Brookerton, I believe? My name is Calvert. If I 
can aid you to find your horse, I will do so with pleasure.” 

I went on to describe Hailstorm, his high breeding, good 
points, and great worth, and I took care to let my new friend see 
how anxious I was to recover him. He again promised to help 
me, and gave me hope that with his assistance I should soon get 
the animal back. Indeed, he seemed so quietly sanguine on this 
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score that I soon felt assured of a satisfactory result to my search. 
I could not help wondering, however, at the easy confidence he 
displayed in promising—for his words implied a promise—that 
my troubles should soon cease. Without that absolute assurance 
which is closely akin to conceit, his manner was so self-reliant, so 
dependable, if I may use the term, that I at once put faith in 
him, for he gave me the impression of being superior to all the 
petty complications of life, capable of throwing their effects aside 
and rising above their causes. I do not know how he created this 
impression upon me. It was one which seemed to come quite 
naturally, and provoked no inward analytical discussion as to its 
why or wherefore. It may have been due to that subtle 
inexplicable faculty with which the mesmerist is attributed, and 
which he possessed, I am convinced, in a marked degree. Suffice 
it that I believed in the man and relied upon him. 

We chatted on pleasantly enough while I finished my breakfast. 
He was evidently a well-educated man who had seen much of the 
world, and to me, who of late years had come in contact with but 
few men who had known life in the Old Country, our talk brought 
a pleasure with it such as I had loug been unaccustomed to. 

I was about to question him about the country surrounding his 
camp, and the survey work on which I supposed he was engaged, 
when the sound of a horse crashing through the fern, and a commo- 
tion among the men who were lounging outside, arrested my 
tongue. Rising quickly, Calvert asked me to excuse him for a 
moment, and went out. Then I heard voices engaged, seemingly, 
in earnest consultation, followed by short questions and sharp curt 
replies all in subdued tones. Then silence. Presently it became 
evident that horses were being saddled and bridled in haste; 
occasional low curses attending the process. I was about to go to 
the door to inquire if anything had happened, when Calvert 
returned. By his face I saw that he had something to communicate, 
and I began to hope that he brought news of Hailstorm, nor was I 
disappointed. 

“Mr. Dornton,” he said, “I believe I can put you on the track 
of your lost horse. One of my hands who has just come in has 
seen him,” 

“T can’t thank you enough,” I replied, delighted with the news. 
“Til be after him at once. And if you can spare your man to help 
me, I shall feel greatly indebted.” 

“You shall have better assistance than that,” he said, smiling. 
“My men are all mounted; they are at your service! I will 
accompany you also, if you will let me.” 

I could but accept his kind offer, and started out eagerly. At 
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the door I found a man holding my horse, and beside him a beautiful 
black animal whose magnificent make and shape I could not help 
admiring. 

“Tf your lost treasure is much better than my black,” said 
Calvert, who watched my approving looks as he took the rein from 
the man’s hand, “he is worth a gallop after.” 

“Tf it comes to galloping” I replied laughing, “I shall be glad 
of your black’s assistance. Judging by looks he is capable of great 
speed.” 

“We shall see,” he said, simply patting his horse’s neck. 

We mounted, and looking round I found nearly a dozen horse- 
men standing about ready in their saddles waiting. A finer looking 
lot of animals, and a more disreputable looking set than the men 
who bestrode them, I had seldom seen. My evident astonishment 
was apparent to Calvert, who with the pleasant smile that dis- 
tinguished him, said— 

“Yes, I like my men to ride good cattle. We have a lot of 
mounted work, and find good blood necessary.” Then turning to 
the men, “ Ready. Fires out, Candy ?” 

Candy nodded assent. 

“Then fall back, Maurice,” he waved his hand, and the 
man addressed, a wiry light-weight on a clever-looking bay, fell 
behind. 

We started, passing out of the clearing by a well-defined bush 
track that led eastwards towards the ranges, Calvert and I riding 
side by side at a brisk trot. At a sign from my companion, one 
man went on ahead, seemingly as an advance guard. Maurice kept 
about a hundred yards in the rear. 

The unusual method of our advance, the, to me, undue circum- 
spection displayed by Calvert in sending on one of the party as 
scout and keeping back another as rear-guard, the discipline of the 
men, whom I now began to notice more narrowly, the silence they 
observed, and lastly the strange dignity of my companion himself, 
all tended to increase my astonishment. The whole thing was 
queer. Surely this was the oddest surveying staff it had ever been 
my lot to stumble on, with the most eccentric ideas regarding 
stock-riding. Not one of them even carried a stock-whip. The 
more I thought about it, the more puzzled did I become. 

It was now past nine o'clock, and the prospect of my getting 
back before the afternoon seemed vague enough. 

“T hope we shall not have a long ride,” I said. “It is a good 
stretch back to my station.” 

“No, Ido not anticipate we shall need to go far,” he replied 
with some hesitation. 
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“Then you think your man knows where my horse is to be 
found ?” 

“ Yes, I can answer for him that he has made no mistake.” 

“ Assuredly,” I thought, “my new friend believes in himself 
and his men.” 

We had now passed through the belt of bush, and were out on 
the plain, the same one I had traversed earlier that morning; but 
several miles to the north and east of the route I had then taken. 
Here we improved our pace, much to the apparent satisfaction of 
Calvert’s black, which bounded along, shaking his head and play- 
ing with his bit. 

The horse I rode was a good one (both he and Hailstorm were 
from the same mare); he could go fast and stay well; but at even 
weights he would have been overmatched by the black. 

Calvert had a decided military seat, very upright, rode long and 
used a slack rein. He looked a contrast to myself, who, though 
not a Colonial by birth, affect short stirrups and a tight rein—a 
habit contracted from much race-riding and the handling of young 
horses. 

“T should fancy you did not learn your riding in New South 
Wales,” I ventured to remark after watching him for some time. 

“No, I’m afraid I shall always show the seat one learns in a 
eavalry-riding school.” 

I caught a faint flush in his cheek as he said this, and the 
thought came to me that perhaps his career in the army had not 
been a happy one. So many of that trade end their days in 
Australian forests and uplands on mutton and damper. But soon 
my attention began to wander from Calvert to the object of our 
ride. I noticed we were following no track, but going as it seemed 
to me at hazard across country, and I drew his attention to this. 

“My man knows what he is about,” was all he vouchsafed ; and 
I felt that his answer implied a desire not to be questioned on the 
route we were taking. Why this should be so I could not guess; 
though I tried and grew somewhat troubled by my inability to 
succeed. Calvert's next movements tended to increase my 
perplexity. He grew restless and silent, turned every now and 
again to look behind him, scanning the distance narrowly, and I 
thought anxiously, and, when he ceased his observations, put the 
black horse at a hand gallop. 

I began to get restless too, and more and more suspicious, yet I 
hesitated to express my doubts. Not only could I not speak them 
to the man to whom I owed hospitality and help, but I felt dis- 
inclined to face the disdainful curl which I was sure his lips showed 
such possibilities of. He wore such a resolute look too, that I did 
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not like to show the white feather. So 1 kept my fears to myself. 
We were now bearing more easterly, rounding a spur from the 
hills covered with heavy timber. In the dim distance, hazy with 
heat, I could perceive a gap in the range, and for this we were 
evidently making. I looked right and left. We were far from 
any inhabited spot. No sign of a living thing anywhere around 
us, not even a brumby or kangaroo of any species. The plain 
seemed utterly deserted. Ahead the men rode in open order, 
following their leader in unbroken silence, not even turning their 
heads to take an occasional look at me or my companion. 

A clatter of hoofs behind roused me from the depressing train 
of thought into which I had fallen. I turned in my saddle to see 
Maurice coming up fast with the evident intention of speaking to 
Calvert. The latter heard him too, and seemed waiting for his 
voice. As the man ranged alongside, and before he could saya 
word, Calvert called out to him. 

“ Get back and hold your tongue.” 

I stared at the speaker. He was pale with suppressed passion. 
Maurice pulled up, and without a word was soon out of hearing. 
Calvert laughed uneasily. 

“Orders must be obeyed, Mr. Dornton,” he said quietly ; “ even 
among bushrangers.” 

I could only continue staring. 

“ Bushrangers!” I faltered presently. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“That the troopers are after us, and that I must enforce the 
strictest discipline.” 

“ But——” 

“ Allow me to explain. While you were in my hut, after 
accidentally falling in with us, a messenger arrived, bringing me 
news that the police were on our track, and not far off. We had 
to move hurriedly. I dared not leave you behind to fall in with 
them, and give information, so I was compelled to use subterfuge 
and carry you along with me.” 

“Then you know nothing about my horse, and all this is a 
hoax?” I cried. I could think of nothing but Hailstorm, and 
forgot the danger I was personally running, of being caught as a 
member of the gang, or being shot down by a trooper. 

“‘T had to make a virtue of necessity. But I promise to return 
your horse to you.” 

“You! How can you return him to me?” 

“ Because I stole him.” 

I looked at him quickly. He was quite serious. 

“You stole him!” I echoed. 

“Yes; please remember I did not know you at the time, and 
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make allowances if you can. I wanted a horse. I heard there 
was a good one on the Dry River station and—I sent for him.” 

Positively I did not know which to admire most—the man’s 
knavery, or his cool relation of it. 

“T shall not need him now,” he added calmly. 

“T suppose not,” I said; “so if you will be good enough to tell 
me where to find him, I will turn back; my horse will be glad of 
a rest.” 

I was anxious to part company without delay. 

“T am afraid I must detain you—for your own sake,” he said. 

“TI do not understand.” 

“When we started I gave orders to the man behind to shoot 
you if you attempted to escape. He is an unerring shot with the 
revolver.” 

“Thanks,” I replied, somewhat hysterically I fancy. 

“T only gave the order from habit,’ he continued quickly. 
“You will understand I had no real intention of it being carried 
out.” 

I could only vaguely wonder how far previous opportunity had 
confirmed this habit of his; the thought was not a pleasant one. 

“What do you propose to do with me, if the police come up?” 
I asked. 

“T have been considering that,” he replied thoughtfully. “TI 
do not think you run any real risk, however. You are well and 
favourably known, I believe. You will easily be able to explain 
your position.” 

“Thank you for your-good opinion,” I said grimly. “But I 
can’t make explanations if they attack your—party, you know.” 
I was about to say “gang,” but thought the other term more 
euphonious under the circumstances. 

“T will take precautions for your safety—if you will trust me,” 
he said. 

I thought of Maurice and his revolver. 

“Yes, I will trust you,” I answered however. “But perhaps 
after all you will manage to get away.” 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

“No, this is my last ride.” Then with asmile. ‘“ You do not 
seem to appreciate the company you are in.” 

“I do not remember having heard your name mentioned 
before in connection with——this sort of thing,” I said with 
hesitation. 

“ Not heard of ‘ Starlight’?” he asked, with eyebrows raised. 

“You—you are not ‘Starlight’?” I cried, edging my horse 
away from him instinctively. 
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“Tam sorry to say I am.” 

I had indeed heard of him, as who had not, the most daring and 
successful bushranger Australia had so far preduced. I felt the 
cold sweat oozing from every pore as I contemplated the possibility 
of being caught in the company of this notorious brigand. Instine- 
tively I looked over my shoulder, almost expecting to see a mounted 
policeman taking careful aim at the small of my back. But there 
was only Maurice behind me with his unerring revolver hidden 
somewhere about his person, and I felt relieved ; for I remembered 
the old saying: “Cat does not eat cat,” nor “Dog eat dog,” and 
surely the ethics of civilised warfare held good, even with bush- 
rangers, and Maurice would hesitate to shoot a brother-in-arms, 
for I felt I was one—in the eye of the law. 

A big price was, I knew, set on the head of this redoubtable 
highwayman, known by the sobriquet of “ Starlight,’ who had 
defied every effort of the police to capture him for a long time. 
As I have said, I knew him well enough by name and reputation, 
and had often heard of his exploits; but I had no idea of his 
being in this part of the country. Mountedjas the gang were, 
they may have travelled several hundred miles during the last few 
days, so that no word of their whereabouts or near vicinity had 
come to the ears of myself or neighbours. The police appeared to 
be better informed, and judging by Calvert’s manner (for this I 
afterwards learnt was his true name) they were likely to be even 
with him at last. 

“Your horse,” he said, interrupting my flow of thought, “is 
stabled in a rough shanty close to the clearing from which we 
have come. There is a path leading due west from the hut door 
to the spot. You will not fail to find him.” 

“Tell me,” I responded, “was it from an old hotel-keeper in 
Brookerton that you first heard of my colt?” 

“T can scarcely say,” he replied slowly. “My men would 
know; I do not attend to such matters myself. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“‘ Because I suspect this man. His name is aehewmat— 
Sandy he is usually called.” 

“ Well, I suppose you have a right to know the truth,” he said ; 
“anyhow you shall hear it. Machownant did communicate the 
whereabouts of your horse to some of the men. He is only a 
jackal who would sell his soul for money, I believe.” 

“Tt is his body I shall hope to deal with,” I said grimly, and 
Calvert laughed. 

“ But about yourself?” I asked. 

“We are making for the coast, where I have an old retreat.” 
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“ And if you reach it?” 

“We shall get away—but we shall not reach it.” 

“You think they will take you then?” 

“ No—at least not alive.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that.” 

“Why? Ihave had my day.” 

He spoke carelessly, but with much bitterness. I could not 
help admiring his pluck, and felt sorry for him. He was such a 
splendid specimen of manhood. 

By this time our pace had dropped to a walk as we began the 
ascent of a steep rise. I was glad of the rest, and so must have 
been the horses, for we had scarcely pulled rein for the last 
eight miles. 

“ Have you no chance?” I asked. “Why not tell your men to 
separate, and each make for the bush; by that means you may yet 
baffle your pursuers.” 

I knew this was a highly discreditable suggestion for me to 
make; it amounted to aiding and abetting the worst form of crime 
known in Australia, but I could not help it; I really wanted the 
bushranger to get off. 

“ You are very kind to say that,” said Calvert. “ But it would 
only be putting off the end for a brief space. I am too well 
known to show myself in the townships where I should need to go 
to procure food. No, our only chance is to cut our way through 
the police when the pinch comes, and if successful, to get out ‘of 
the country.” 

“You are willing then to give up this life?” I asked. 

“Tt has been forced on me,” he replied passionately. ‘ Let 
me tell you something of the circumstances which made me a 
bushranger.” He paused for a while as if collecting his thoughts. 
“Twas gazetted to the—the lancers,” he began, “before I was 
twenty. It was an expensive regiment, as you may have heard. 
Not a man in it but was wealthy, a fast liver and reckless. I 
was a younger son, poor, and the most reckless‘of the lot, and I 
quickly got into difficulties. To add to my troubles the wife of a 
brother-officer helped me into worse. I thought her a martyr, 
in reality she was worthless, but I did not know that—then. 
Her husband and I met on the beach at Ostend and he fell— 
dead I believed at the time, and for years reproached myself with 
having killed him; but he recovered, I am thankful to say. 
Perhaps he may one day wipe out the score he owes me. One 
cannot tell. His wife joined me in Paris, where we stayed for 
some weeks, for my career in the army was ended. We went 
from place to place as long as the money lasted, and I was 
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comparatively happy, for I was deeply in love with my com- 
panion. But my funds gave out at last. We were at Homburg, 
and she could not keep away from the tables. One day I saw 
her stake my last bank-note, and the next moment it was raked 
in by the croupier. By this time my infatuation was fast 
collapsing. I knew her to be as worthless as she was beautiful, 
a liar, a gambler, and untrue to myself. We parted, and I came 
out here, hoping, in a new world, to retrieve the past, and in 
hard work forget it. But I was doomed to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. My reputation had preceded me. I met several old 
acquaintances shortly after landing. They passed me by on the 
other side. Very soon my story was so well known that in 
proportion as it spread, the offer of employment grew scarce. I 
moved from place to place, but I was always unlucky. Other 
men might find nuggets, I only worked on a barren claim. Sick 
of continual misfortune on the gold-fields, I started off for the 
coast. Early on the second day of my ride, the sound of heavy 
firing reached me, and I hastened on in the direction whence it 
came, in the belief that a travelling party were being attacked by 
bushrangers. When I arrived on the scene the fray had all but 
ceased. It proved to be between a gold escort and a well-known 
gang, who were being repulsed. A bullet whizzed past me, and 
I turned to get out of fire, but was observed by one of the 
policemen, who gave chase. I was mounted on but a sorry steed, 
and he had little difficulty in overtaking me. I was secured and 
brought back as one of the gang, nothing I could say to the 
contrary having any effect. With three others who had been 
captured, I was conveyed to Port Jackson, tried, and condemned 
to five years’ penal servitude. They called the sentence a lenient 
one.” His voice trembled. He ceased to speak for some minutes, 
and I did not break the silence. “I think I need say little more,” 
he resumed. ‘‘From that moment my life was irretrievably 
darkened. I was a desperate man when I regained my liberty, 
and swore to make no further effort to escape from the awful 
destiny which had so long pursued me. A bushranger I was 
branded, and a bushranger I[ elected to become in very deed. I 
have practised moderation as far always as it has lain in my 
power, but towards the police, the men who enslaved my body 
and soured my very soul, I have waged a war of retribution—and 
I have not yet cancelled all the debt I owe them. We shall 
meet soon, and then—and then ¥ 

He did not finish the sentence—I understood his meaning well 
enough. A few more of his implacable enemies were to bite the 
dust, and then—Nemesis. So his story finished, and I could not 
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help pitying the man. His hope of escape was so slight, his fate 
so terrible, that all my sympathies went out to him. 

“But we are lagging,” he cried suddenly, turning in his 
saddle. 

I followed his gaze, and there dotting the horizon behind us I 
descried three—four, and presently other black figures on 
horseback—Maurice must have observed them also, for with a 
shout he came on at a gallop. We did not wait for him, but, 
driving the spurs into our horses’ flanks, followed his example. 
In front the men had paused for a moment when Maurice’s cry 
rang out on the stillness, and then, seeing us start off at speed, 
had done likewise. 

And now began the most furious ride it has ever been my lot 
to engage in. I have ridden many a desperate race on the flat 
and across country when the result depended on nerve, skill, and 
strength ; but never until now had I known what racing for dear 
life could mean. 

The ground was smooth, a long level flat extending towards 
the gap in the mountains which ran north and south, so that our 
course was due east. On the left the bush, broken ground and 
scrub to the right. We spoke no word. Side by side the 
bushranger and I galloped—the black horse, with his head in his 
chest, splashing his glossy sides with the white foam that scudded 
from his lips. Now and again we would stand up in our stirrups 
to look round, and I was thankful to find that the troopers did 
not gain perceptibly upon us. The heath was soon passed, the 
purple tints of the peaks ahead began to fade into greys and 
browns as we neared them. The valley began to close round us. 
We crashed through the dead fern, and woke innumerable echoes 
as we passed over a flint-strewn river-bed. Presently we dashed 
down an incline, where the ground grew softer, and then right in 
front the stagnant waters of a shallow lagoon flashed in the 
sunlight. We {splashed heedlessly through it, churning up its 
sombre waters into creamy foam. On the other side, a belt of 
scattered tree-ferns and she-oaks forced us to shorten our rein and 
sit down to steer more carefully. But the pace was always the 
same, a stretching gallop. Light branches struck our faces with 
sharp stings as we flew past them; ti-tree scratched and tore at 
our legs for half a mile. But once more we reached level ground, 
an outlying sheep-run, whose flocks scampered off and then turned 
to stare at our wild career. Faster and faster we galloped, until, 
our horses stretched out to their fullest, we fairly raced. Calvert 
was a big man, riding probably thirteen stone; I and my saddle 
barely scaled eleven. The weight was in my favour, and I held 
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him. It was an exciting moment. I forgot who were behind, 
and I believe my companion was equally heedless—the pace was 
so good. With my feet well home I stood in my stirrups, my 
hands on my horse’s withers, and watched him. He sat like a 
statue, scarcely moving. 

“We seem fairly matched,” he said, with a short laugh, his 
voice sounding far off. ‘“ Hailstorm would beat us both, I suppose. 
A good ox-fence would settle it between us.” 

We had passed those in front, but the pace was too good to 
last, and we took a pull to allow them to come up. 

“Have we much farther to go?” I asked. 

Calvert pointed in front. “Ten miles,” he said. 

“We shall never do it,” was my reply, as I looked round. 

What had hitherto seemed but dots on the plain behind us 
now were clearly distinguishable as mounted police. I could 
even see the glint on their accoutrements, and I was surprised 
to find they had gained on us so palpably. I mentioned this to 
Calvert. 

“Yes,” he said through set teeth, “they know their road, and 
have taken advantage of their knowledge by skirting the lagoon. 
But we have time yet to reach a haven.” He called out to his 
men to wheel to the right, and we altered our course accordingly. 
Always at the great pace which we had maintained since starting, 
we struck through heavy loam towards rising ground to the 
north. We passed a shepherd’s hut, and the man came out to 
stare. We streamed past him like the wind, soon leaving his 
lonely habitation far behind. Through a green swamp we 
dashed, driving long-legged cranes and water-fowl from among 
the reeds at every stride, the air becoming alive with strange and 
frightened cries. By down and dale and fell and flat we galloped, 
till my head reeled with the race of the flitting landscape past 
me. We seemed standing still while the world rushed onward. 
We made a rise, and on the crest I could see the foremost horses 
stagger and sway like drunken men. But the ground grew 
rougher, and some of them, blown and leg-weary, stumbled and 
lagged, and their riders had to encourage them with voice and 
heel. Every now and again one would glance behind and mutter 
curses as he sent his spur rowel-deep in his tired horse’s flank. 
Still we struggled on, Calvert’s black and my bay covered from 
crest to croup with white foam, their eyes bloodshot, and their 
nostrils widely distended, as with short quick breath they 
mounted the side of the hill. 

The end was near. A sharp report rang out from the valley 
below, and simultaneously a bullet buried itself in the ground a 
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few yards from us. I saw Maurice steady his horse, pull a long, 
murderous-looking revolver from his hip, balance it lightly for a 
moment, pull the trigger, and the trooper who had outstripped 
his companions fell as his horse rolled over. 

Calvert laughed. 

“T told you he was a good shot,” he said. ‘“ Now push on while 
there is time.” 

Had I not seen it, I should have doubted the skill of any man 
to hit his mark at three hundred yards with a revolver. But I 
had no time to ruminate on Maurice’s dexterity, for we were 
urging our tired horses towards a gully which intersected the 
hills a quarter of a mile ahead. I could feel my horse’s heart 
throb right through the saddle-flap, and I knew it was as much 
as he could do to reach the spot. The police were now nearing 
the rise. They had unslung their carbines and were pressing us 
hard. Every yard told, and the minutes seemed like hours. At 
last we reached the gully or ravine, a small plateau bounded on 
three sides by the hill, and open only where we entered it. A 

volley from below greeted our arrival, but it did no harm, and we 

quickly made for cover. Calvert jumped from his horse and 
began posting his men in positions which his military knowledge 
quickly detected as the most advantageous. 

Quick as thought the men did his bidding, never speaking. 
Two of them drove and led the streaming horses to the rear, and 
then faced round ready for action. There was no confusion, and no 
sign of the white feather among any one of them. They knew 
they might expect no quarter, and were prepared to give none. 

Maurice held the most commanding position near the entrance. 

“Wait until you are sure of them, and don’t miss,” said his 
leader. 

“I shan’t miss many,” replied the man quietly ; and I believed 
him. 

Calvert now rode over to where I was standing. 

“T should advise you to dismount, and’ let your horse be 
secured with ours, up the gully, then if you get on that ledge 
yonder, you will be out of the line of fire.” 

I paused a moment to think before doing as he advised. He 
evidently misconstrued my hesitation, for with the faintest touch 
of sarcasm in his tone he added— 

“You have time to climb the hill behind there if you 
prefer it.” 

I shook my head. 

“What about yourself?” I asked. 

“Quien sabe,” he smiled ; “but time is precious. Our acquain- 
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tance has been short, but pleasant; your company has meant 
more to me than you know. We have had a famous ride; forgive 
me for getting you into this mess; the temptation to have a talk 
with a gentleman was too great to resist.” 

He spoke with emotion, putting an inflection on the word 
“gentleman” that plainly showed how long and how much he 
must have yearned for congenial intercourse. I felt more and 
more for him, and as the sorrowful thought recurred to me that 
he would in a few short minutes probably either end his unhappy 
career with a bullet in his heart or become food for the gallows, 
I felt strangely moved. I held out my hand, and he grasped it 
tightly. 

“If I can do anything for you, I will,” I said, a lump in my 
throat nearly choking back the words. “ Perhaps all is not lost ; 
cheer up!” 

“T shall not meet you again alive,” was his reply, “but I 
thank you deeply for your kindness. Try not to think too ill of 
me—if you can. Good-bye,” and he wrung my hand. 

“Good-bye, Calvert.” 

He waved me a last adieu as he moved off to take up a position 
near the centre of the gully, where some stunted box-tree gave 
him cover. He only just reached it in time, for two quick reports 
from the spot where Maurice lay securely hidden echoed up the 
hill-sides and told that the work of death had commenced. The 
hounds were loosed and the wolf at bay. 

From the position I occupied I could not for the first few 
minutes see much of what was taking place, and only heard the 
rattle of musketry, which rapidly increased from the moment the 
first shot was fired. Opposite to me, on the side of the hill, little 
puffs of grey smoke followed by reports would continually burst 
from the bushes and scrub which covered its face; but so far no 
hand-to-hand conflict had commenced. AsI stood there in the 
rocky nook which poor Calvert had thoughtfully found for me, it 
is easily understood that my very equivocal situation caused me 
many fears. I do not pretend to a larger proportion of physical 
or moral courage than the average peace-loving and law-abiding 
individual, and, as an uninterested party in the engagement, it is 
only natural that personal feelings of a very acute nature should 
have swayed me. I have heard that the young soldier, new to 
the roar of battle, passes a very uncomfortable quarter of an hour 
when he first experiences it. So it was with me. I could have 
safely paraphrased the well-known words which somebody is 


said to have used on a similar occasion—“ I was too frightened to 
run away.” 
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The firing now flagged for a few moments; it seemed to me that 
the attacking party hesitated to make a determined assault, and 
in the comparative quiet which reigned I strained my ears to 
detect their next movement. Not a man was to be seen. The 
defenders had taken full advantage of the scrub for cover, and the 
gully might have been deserted for all 1 could see to the contrary. 
But the next moment Maurice’s revolver flashed out. Once, 
twice, and then below, and facing me, from every branch 
and tussock, a flash and a report issued. In response, volley 
after volley was poured in by the troopers, the crack of their 
carbines sounding sharper in contrast to the full and louder 
report from the revolvers of the bushrangers. Then I saw two 
or three of the latter emerge from the scrub, firing as they went, 
and stooping, run to other cover farther back. One of them did 
not reach it. Hit, apparently, in some vital spot, he threw up 
his hands, and with a horrible scream fell on his face and moved 
no more. The firing from the police drew nearer, increasing each 
moment as they steadily advanced. I saw them now, and as I did 
so, drew back until I was myself unseen. They were full twenty 
strong, all dismounted, and they came on in open order, pointing 
their rifles right and left, and dislodging the bushrangers as they 
went. There was little use in concealment for these latter now. 
They stood up and poured in their fire as quickly as they could 
empty their revolvers. It was an exciting moment. Here and 
there, on both sides, a man would drop wounded or shot dead. 
Nobody heeded the fallen. But, by the faces below me, I could 
see how fierce is the passion of fighting, how it can fill men’s 
hearts and make them callous of human life. But one by one 
revolvers and cartouch boxes are emptied, and there comes a lull 
while fingers are busy with fresh ammunition, and hunters and 
hunted stand face to face through the smoke, each waiting for 
the rush that must come now. ‘hey do not wait long. From a 
place of concealment, one of the bushrangers charges down and 
surprises a trooper who is wide of the line of attack. I sawa 
long bright blade lifted, but before it descended, buried to the 
hilt in the man’s shoulders, there came a wild yell from a score of 
hoarse throats, and the bushrangers were among the police, 
struggling like fiends. 

I am not a war correspondent, and how shall I describe what 
followed, as, with heart beating high, and that spirit of strife 
—which I am convinced is always hidden somewhere in the 
breast of an Englishman—now thoroughly aroused within me, I, 
the only non-combatant, gazed down on the arena ? 

I saw one pair, the trooper with his clubbed carbine lifted high 
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above his head, make a heavy downward stroke with the weapon. 
Before it could descend on the bare head of his assailant, with a 
spring like that of a tiger the latter had him by the throat. The 
gun dropped, and locked in a deadly embrace they swayed together 
for a moment and then fell, the trooper underneath. So they 
writhed and twisted on the ground, the bushranger with his dis- 
engaged hand groping for his knife. But before he could un- 
sheath it aid arrived. There was a heavy blow, the dull thud 
reaching me, and he was stretched lifeless with his back broken. 

I saw the man named Candy standing with one foot across the 
neck of a prostrate foe, squeezing the breath out of his body while 
he defended himself against two others. The fallen man held him 
by the leg, and to prevent him rising, Candy twice brought down 
his heavy boot on the other’s upturned face, leaving it a shapeless 
and bloody mass. Then he was cut down and fell in turn. 

All around, amidst the light woods and stringy bark which 
dotted the gully, the red blood ran like water. The scarlet correa 
clinging among the broken rock scarce looked ruddier than the 
stream of life which splashed it. 

I looked about for Calvert. With his back against a rock and 
the sunlight behind him, he stood, wielding a sabre, which he must 
have wrested from one of the police, cutting and slashing at his 
foes as they came on. I could hear the swish and whir of the 
blade as it cut the air. He appeared quite untouched, but why he 
had not yet succumbed I can scarcely tell, unless it is that orders 
had been given to secure him alive. By this time the heat of the 
struggle had passed. One by one the bushrangers had been cut 
down or secured. The odds proved too heavy for them. Over 
in the scrub a last encounter was taking place. One of them, 
Maurice, after fighting like a wild cat, was at last in the clutches 
of a trooper. “Bail up!” cried the man, putting a pistol to his 
captive’s head. He waited for an instant, and, as the only response 
was a last heave of Maurice’s whole body, he pulled the trigger, 
and the upper part of the bushranger’s head was blown clean away. 

I turned with a sickening sensation from the sight of so much 
devilry, hoping the miserable work would soon cease, when my eye 
again fell on Calvert. He had moved from the spot where I had 
last seen him, and was now mounting to a slight eminence where, 
as I saw, only one man at a time would be able to reach him. But 
as he sprang upward a trooper followed, harassing him. Calvert 
let him approach within a couple of yards, then, turning, with a 
quick and terrible cut he brought his sabre down. The steel 
cleaved right through the man’s shoulder at the collar-bone and 
cut half through his body. A moment afterwards Calvert had 
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reached his place of safety. A smile was on his face, but one of 
such sinister portent that I shuddered as I watched him. Among 
the fierce cries and death-screams that rang around, a deep voice 
now called upon the redoubtable “ Starlight” to surrender, and 
the officer commanding the troop stepped forward. He was rather 
older than Calvert, and by his bearing evidently an army man— 
one of those who had left the service for an appointment in the 
Colonial constabulary. They stood looking at one another for a 
few moments, while, to add a fresh horror to the scene, the fearful 
screams of a wounded man lying somewhere out of sight rang 
shrilly out. 

“ Will you surrender?” called the officer once more. 

Calvert’s face was pale and drawn. He shook his head. 

“Up there, some of you, and seize him!” cried the other, and 
two of his men started for the ledge. As the foremost reached 
him, Calvert, with a movement of his wrist so quick that I could 
scarcely follow it, raised his point, and the trooper, with a short 
ery, fell backwards.. The other, awed by his comrade’s fate, 
hesitated. 

“Come, this must cease!” said the officer, evidently annoyed by 
the bushranger’s determination. “ For the last time—will you 
surrender ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then——” He raised his pistol and fired. 

Calvert reeled, caught at the rock, tried to steady himself, and, 
as he slowly fell, broke into a mocking laugh that went echoing 
up the glen. That laugh disturbed my sleep for weeks afterwards. 

Heedless of the consequences, I left my place of safety and ran 
headlong down, jumping over dead bodies, to the place where 
Calvert lay. 

He knew me and smiled, but turned his ashen face as the officer 
approached. 

“You have settled the score between us, Captain Briscoe,” he 
said faintly, while a thin line of dark blood issued from his lips. 
“ But you have forgotten me, have you not?” 

The man addressed gave a start of surprise as he heard himself 
called by name, and on his face there grew the look that tells of 
memory suddenly awakened. 

“You remember now?” continued Calvert, whose eyes had 
caught that look. “I wronged you long ago, but we are even 
now.” Then he turned to me. “Good-bye,” he murmured. 
“Keep the black—Hailstorm and he—can ” He got no 
further. With a sigh as of the soul leaving its earthly tenement, 
he dropped back and died. 
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I do not think I need dwell at length upon the manner in which 
I satisfied Captain Briscoe of my identity. Indeed, his tragic 
meeting, after many years, with the man who had dishonoured 
his hearth, oppressed him so heavily that he gave little thought 
for any but himself. Enough that my man Jim had luckily fallen 
in with his troop, and now appeared with astonished eyes to see 
me bending over the body of the unhappy bushranger ; and that 
by virtue of his testimony I was enabled to establish the statement 
I made to account for my presence on the spot. 

. I was ultimately allowed to make the best of my way home, 
which journey I accomplished at a slower and a sadder pace than 
that at which I had come. 

We found Hailstorm, none the worse for his share of the adven- 
turous doings of the day, at the spot Calvert had indicated to me, 
and reached my station after a weary ride. Soon after the exter- 
mination of Starlight’s gang, Sandy Machownant left the district. 
He was missed by nobody, and his departure relieved me of the 
last doubt concerning the future safety of my roan. 

Many years have passed since I shared that terrible ride with 
the bushrangers, and witnessed the death of their leader. I shall 
never forget either. But if circumstances ever occur to make me 
do so, though I doubt they ever will, I have but to lean over the 
paddock-rail and watch the declining days of a pair of very old 
thoroughbreds—one a roan, now almost grey with age, and the 
other a coal-black horse of immense power which answers to the 
name of “ Starlight.” 

ArmIcER Barczinsky. 


Vinee 








